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COMPLIANCE WITH TITLE VI, CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 AND THE MODIFfED 
COURT ORDER, CIVIL ACTION 5281, FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT, E/^TERN 
DISTRICTOF TEXAS, TYLER DIVISION 

* 

Reviews of local education agencies pertaining to compliance with Title VI Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
with, specific requirements of the Modified Court Order, Civil Action No. 5281, Federal District Court, 
Eastern District of Texas, Tyler Division are conducted periodically by staff representatives of the Texas 
Education Agerj-^j^hese reviews cover at least the following policies and practices: 

(1) acceptance policies on student transfers from other school districts; 

(2) operation of school bus routes or runs on a non-segregated basis; ^ 

(3) non-discrimination^in extracurricular activities and the use of school facilities; 

(4) non-discriminatory practices in th? hiring, assigning, promoting, paying, demoting, reassigning 
or dismissing of faculty and staff members who work with children; 

I (5) enrollment and assignment of students without discrimination on the' ground of race, color 
,( ' or national origin; , 

• .. • 

(6) non-discriminatory practices relating to the use of a student's first language; and • \ 
^ ' (7) evidence of published procedures for hearing complaints and^grievsnces. 

In addition to conducting reviews, the Texas Education Agency staff representatives check complaints of 
discrimination made by a citizen or citizens residing in a school district where it is alleged discriminatory 
practices have or are occuring. - , ' ^ 

Where a violation of Title Vl of the Civil Rights Act is found, the findings are reported to the Office for 
Civil Rights, Department of Health, Education and Welfare. - 

If there be a direct violation of the Court Order in Civil Action No. 5281"that cannot be jileared through 
• negotiation, the sanctions requirerfby the Court Order are|^pplied. i 



FOREWORD 



The development of economic competency In students Is d 
major goal'of public education fn Texas. The study of the 
American free, enterprise system should, thereof ore, be in- 
cluded in the school curriculum where appropriate. 

This bulletin gives Texas 'schofxl personnel- guidelines for 
integrating the teaching of the American free enterprise 
system into the required high school social studies courses 
as spedified in school accreditation standards. It was 
prepared by a committee composed of repre'sentati ve5 from 
school sys-tems, insfitutloij^ of higher learning, and the 
Texas Education Agency. t * 
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RATIONALE • 



The American free enterprise system is an es- 
sential component of America's past and pre- 
sent. Its basic foundations were built and 
developed within the framework^ America's 
spcial, poji'tical, and econcmic life. In ■ 
additipn, it fonct ions tf furtively Jn a ) 
world-wide setting. 

As participants in American sdcial, political, 
"and economic systems, it is essential that 
students' possess the knowledge, skills, arid 
attitudes concerning the free enterprise sys- 
'tem that will enable them to contribute effec- 
tively to the continuing development and , 
^ maintenance of that system. ^ 

Kefjecting the concern tha.t students should . 
possess a knowledge- of the America^ economic 
system,, the Sixty-third Texas Legillatu.re,Mn 
' I97J, passed House Bill 1118. This bill 
called for aJl public high schools to give 
Instruction on the essentials and benefits of" 
the free enterprise system. Accreditation ■ 
.standards-^were amended to require all school 
districts' to require an elective cofirse.on' 
fthe free enterprise s,ystem. In 1975, the 
. Texas Education Agency provided all high, schools 
^with Fmimentals of tk Free Enteirpnse System: 



Couvss Guide, Texas'Tducation Agency Bulletin 
Ikk, a revision of the pilot dr^ft distributed 
to' all school districts durwg the 19/1-75 
school year. Accreditation standards- were 
also amen\led to reqfuire schools to incorporate 
the study of the free enterprise system into 
•the required courses of American HI story, . 
World History Studies or 'World Geography 
'^tudies, and American Government". . 

The basic purpose of Teaching the Fm Enter- 
prise System in Esquired Sodal Studies 
Courses is to demonstrate for teachers how to 
incorporate the basic facts, concepts, and- 
principles of the American free enterprise 
system into the^equlred high school socjal 
studies courses. It is' important to note 
that, to integrate free' enterprise into the 
courses, tekh'ers need not take something out. 
This bulletin is nof .designed t(^ be compre-^ 
hensive but to provide examples of' ways ; to 
teach about the free enterprise system within 
the' context of existing courses. • « 



""Principle Vl, Standards 6 apd 9, Principles 
and Standards for kereditin^ Elemntarij and 
Secgndarij Schools, "Itm Education Agency 
Bulletin 560, Revised October 19711. 
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USE OF THE BULLETIN 



The samples of init/udtional units presented . 
in tiiis bulletin were develgped to be integrated 
within existing course content, ^d to provide 
instructional models for additional units that 
teachers may develop.,, ,^ • ' « 

I. 

The arrangement af this bulletin' is" intended 
to make teacher use and' reference as con've- 
nVt as possible.'' The lintrodoctory ui^it on 
the' free ent^erprise sysfem (blue.sectiqn) pro- 
vides bacl<gro.und i'nfoi^mation for both teachers 
and students. Units ll-V are color-coded by 
subject area: 'American History, pink; World , 
History Studies, yellow; World Geography 
Studies, §reen;' American Government, gold. 
It is important for th^ user to note that con- 



cepts and activities need not be limited to 
specific courses but may be used in'others. 

Each instructional unit is keyed to the state- 
adopted textbooks (identified by .t). for each 

' subject ar^a. As new adoptions become effec- 
tive, teachers should key the objectives 'and 
activities to the new textbooks. Each unit 
contains a 'bibl iography of selected additional ' 
resources. Overhead transparen(;y masters for 
several activities are also Included. * 

" ' )' 

Teachers are encouraged to use tiie above as well 
as their own ideas,''activiti^s, and materials, 
adapting them to meet the needs, interests, ani 
abilit'ies of "students in their classrooms. 



' AN INTRODOCTION TO THE AMERICAN FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM:' 

ESSENTIALS Al BENEFITS 



Before teachers begj.n instruction in the . . 
"essential s-*and benefits of the free enterprise 
system""-actual]y the social science of eco- 
nomics-they. need some bssic information;' , ' 

I . ' 

♦ V * 

. A brief summary of what economics is all 
' about A . 

. The basic economic concepts which must be 
understood by. students ' 

. A framework for comparing and evalufi^ting 
the performance of alternative economic 
systems 

4 An outline of 'the fundamentals and worl<- 
ings of the ideal free enterprise system 
Som^ features, of today's "mixed" free^ 
enterprise system. 



/•Strictly speaking, free enterprise is one 
feature of a capitalistic system. However, 
the terhis fm entevpnse and ^cp^g^aZis??? are. 
often used interchangeably and, for purposes, 
of this guide, will be considered synonyms. 



The Economic Problem 

Economics can be defined as the study of how 
society arranges itself-to transfofjn its scarce 
\ resources' into goods and senJites to satisfy 
^ the. varied wants and desires af-its members. 
This is a- simple statement of the universal 
existence of scarcity; i.e., our resources 
are limited in supply relative' to the wants 
■ of our society. Since our resources have' 
.alternative uses, part of the problem is' to ■ 
choose how .the resources are to^e used and 
which wants, will be ^sati.sfied. Accordingly, 
economics is'of'en referred f^^as the 'iscience 
of choice," i.e., the study >o, choosing among 
alternatives. ' , ^ 

The following diagram (figure 1) may be heip- 
fuj,1n s^ing'the economic problem. Suppose 
tj^at all the resources (land, labor, and 
' capital) available to.society could.be com- 
bined into one. group, represented by. the area 
ofliircle A. 'Further, all the varied wants 
of the individual members of' society could be 
put Into a single group, represented by the 
area of Circle B. Now, if resources could 




This is a static view of the economic problem ' 
for it tacitly assumes that society's wants 
are given and fixed in composition. Thus it 
might seem that, over a time, human wants 
could be fully satisfied as different goods 
are produced in future periods to satisfy those 
wants left unsatisfied in previous'periods.- 
Unfortunately, most of' people's wants cannot 
be satisfied once and for all but must be con- 
tinually satisfied. Horeover, those which are 
completely fulfilled are then replaced by 
others." Good or bad, people seem to have an 
Infini^ capacity to' create, wants, but a 
limited capacity to create goods and services. 
Scarcity is not^unique to any. one society; it 
is a universal phenomenon. Thus, all socie- 
ties are confronted with common fundamental 
problems: what to produce;' how to produce; 



Ffg. 



•used to directly satisfy human wants and If 
the extent to which these wants can be sat- 
isfied by resources is, proportionate to the 
area of the circles, it is clear that ^all 
wants cannot be satistied. The problem Is, 
however, a bit more complicate"d than this, 
for most wantswre only indirectly satisfied 
by resources'. Thus, resources are combined, 
in varying ways to produce the goods and 
services specifically desired by individuals. 
Circle C (figure 2) then represents the size 
of the "pie" which is to be distributed anx)ng 
the population. 






1 c. \ 
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and for whom to prpduce. ; Although these are 
stated separately,' they, are in fact s'oived 
simultaneously, . 

■ ' I 
The what question refers to the problem of 
choosing which -goods and services 'which com- 
l^ination or set) are to t)e produced, from the 
r£sources to most nearly satisfy society's 
1 wants. 

Once the what question js answered, h.w to 
combine .resources to produce these' specified 
items mlist be determined. Host items cari he 
produced by using several alternative method^:, 
• or combinations of resources. Because re- 
sources are scarce, we 'tend to seek that re- 
source conibination which k ma efficient. or 
least costly. By so doing, total output of 
. society (Cis;cle C) is as large as possible rnd 
the wants left unsatisfied are thereby m\- 
^ ^ mized. . 

The for .whom question is often referred to as 
the distribution problefi. That i^, how £re 
the fruits of productlofi to be .divided among 
the many economic inits (households, busi- 
nesses, and'goverrKnents) of society? 

" • ' . V 

ALTERNATIVE ECONOMIC SySTE.\1S • 

The decisi'on mechanism, or the process by 
wKich these questions are answered, is society's 



^ ; _ I 

economic system ir! action.: Though all societies- 
face the .same problems they have not adopted 
the same economic system. | yhy not? Hainly 
because an economic syste^ is more than simply 
a vehicle for dedsic«kin^. It is a way of 
life, and variations ationg, systems reflect , 
differences in fundameiral social values con- . 
cerning the individual, the state, and freedom 
and justice. Though the wo'rld is populated with 
many different economic system's, all are es- 
tablish to coordinate the activities of indi- 
vidual economic units and, to do so, each relies 
to varying degrees on the mechahisms discussed- ' • 
below: tradition, command, and market. 

Tradition ' • 

I 

t 

The oldest mechanism for coping with a soci- 
ety's economic problem is that of tradition. 
Jn such societies, the problems were, and are, 
solved largely by 'custom qr traditions which 
■reflect family, religious, and legal mores of 
•the culture. For example, deciding who is to 
produce what is usually solved by assigning the 
jobs of fathers to their sons and classifying ' 
many tasks as exclusively male or female. 
Horeover, the distribution of production is 
commonly based on traditional criteria such as ' ' 
age, sex, and other features not necessarily 
related to productivity. Under such arrange- ^ 
ments, birth is the predominant factor in de- 
termining- one's rol&,and status in life. 
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Historically, traditional solutions have been 
most 'important in.primlt.ivg, agrarian socie- 
ties and today are a significant feature of • 
less developed' economies. In more developed 
countries, tradition has given way to other 

, •coordinating mechanisms, though it has,' by no 
means disappeare.d entirely. • Indeed, all 
modern industrialized economi'es have elements 
of tradl^ioii continuing from early generations, ■ 
In our own economy, tipping, exchange of gifts, 
philanthropy, rights of sen'iority, sons follow- 

/ ing occupations of fathers; and wQmen tending 
to child-rearing duties are a few examples of 
tradition-bound economic solutions. 



Harket' 

hmvkt is a place or an institution'which 
facilitates Ue exchanye of goods and seryices 
among individuals. As economies develop, many 
of the economic problems, are solved by indi- 
viduals transacting with one another in the 
marketplace.i Through the marketplace indi- 
vidual economic units register their desires 
(demand) for; goods and services while simul- 
taneously offA'ing (supplying) other goods or 
their own resources in exchange. This inter- 
action among economic units produces a set of 
prices which Is an index to the terms on which 
exchange alternaiives are available. 



Individuals operate as independent decision- 
makers -in the%arketplace and interact with 
each other through' a system df voluntary ex-'" 
change.' Through such interactions the market 
mechanism coordinates the activities of the 
millions of econqmip units and guidk re- 
sources into theiV most valuable usis. 



Command ' ' i 
■ , . ^ 

\ ; 

\ 

Th^ command system for economic decision- 
making is the antithesis of the market 
mechanism. Instead of resources moving into 
alternative' uses as the result 'of decentral- ^ 
ized and independent market -transactions, .they 
- • are directed into the pyoduction^' goods and 
services by governmental, dictatorial, or . ' 
bureaucratic order. Usually such orders are 
the result of som6 overall '|plan" as to what 
the economy is expected to accomplish. 

. The mairUfffere'nce between the command an^ 
market mechanisms Is the emphasis of the " 
latter on the independence and sovereignty of 
individual economic units; under this mech- 
anism, economic decision-making Is decen- 
tralized. The former subordinci' is the In- 
dividual economic unit to t^'- o.' 'jfnment^plan; 
economic decision-making i './rrcnt rated In, 
or vested with, a central phr.ring'authority. 



PERFORi^NCE CRITERIA ' 

■' ' ' ■ » 

Knowing what' an economic system Is' and the 

problems which it. must face still gives' no 

basis, ori which to determin'e whether one system 

V is preferable to another. Yet, there is wide- 
spread acceptance of the free enterprise sys- ' 

. tern among Aniericans, -and a consensus _that this 
system serves our society best. Uhat is the, 
reason for this broad-based appeal^ What are 
the features Americans find so attractive? 
To answer these questions, it is necessary to • 
speci'fy performance criteria against which alj 

iecononiirsys'rems'can'be Walu^ 

words, what do the citizens want the economic . 
system to do, and what sOcial values or ob- 
jectives are to be maintained or reinforced 
by the economic system? ' • 

Quality of Life ^ 

Economic systems are set up to serve people, to 
serve as.^vehJcle for them to realize their 
'objectives in life. It is doubtless accurate 
to say that the basic goal which all seek 
(irrespective of nationality) is the highest 
possible "quality" of life, il^aturally, the 
description of this condition varies among 
individuals, but "in Its broadest sense It in- 
cludes spiritual, psychological, and other' 
nonoiaterlal desires as well as a high standard 
of material well-being. An economic system 



fion^ibutes importantly to the 'realization of 
no^aterlal wants, but It Is directly, |id 
perhaps most importantly, concerned ^ith soci- 
ety's material well-being, or what is commonly 
referred to' as the stmM of limg, Accord- 
ingly, citizens want, to know how much the sys- 
tem is producing overall and per personfthat 
Is, what Is the valu^of all goods and services 
produced by the system? Embodied in the goal 
of a high quality of life are S'jbgoals, or ■ 
means to this end, specifically, growth,' sta- 
bility, security, efficiency, equity, and 
freedom. 



Economic Growth 

Economic growth means an increase in per capita 
output of the economy,, and thus the source of 
a hl-gh standard of living. It Is consWered 
by matiy nations (especially the less developed) 
to be the most Important criterion of success-, 
fill economic performance. f 

Stability ^ 

Economic stability refers to both prices and 
employment. Prices Indicate the cost of Items 
and the value of the nation's own resources,' 
They are the basis for many economic decisions. 
Wide fluctuations In prices are generally . 
thought to be undesirable for they^ redistrib- 
ute wealth capriciously; .Introduce a high de- 



gree of uncertainty into the system; and tend . 
to lead (0 general instability in employment, 
growth, and overall economic activity. In , 
' addition to stabJe employment, full employment 
is also desirable, for only if resources- are' 
used to the greatest extent possible will the 
total productive potential of the economy (the 
size o.f, Circle C). be realized. 

Security x 

In advanced countries economic insecurity stems 
primarily from unpredictable economic insta- 
. bility and "acts of God," It is widely agreed 
today that Americans want an economic system 
which is capable of protecting individuals 
against such uncertainty, thereby profT^t'n^ 
for the 'chronically 111, disabled, hjndicapped, 
aged, or otherwise dependent. It should also 
be noted that, although there is wide agree- 
ment about the desirability of economic se- 
curity, there' is also extensive debate about 
the appropriate degree to which it should be 
provided and the concomitant benefits and 
dangers of the '.'welfare state.^' 

Efficiency 

«► ' 
In a world of scarcity there is virtual una- 
nimity about the desir^ility of being effi- 
cient in the use of resources. Efficiency is 
usually conceived of in a technical sense, i.e., 




maximlzl/g output per unit of'input. But^ifis 
' also desjirable that a system be economically'' 

"efficient, meaning that resources are allo- 
_ cated in'a^way.to produce ihe highest possible 

total value of goods and services.' 

Equity 

Equity and fairness have no specll defini- 
tions, though virtu'ally everyone has a value 
/judgment about what is just concerning accept- r 
able income and wealth distributions. This 
too is an emotional issue which has been de- 
bated throughout history, k is difficult if 
not impossible to specify a consensus of what 
is equitable, though it is generally thought • 
undesirable for any group to suffer poverty 
while others-realize -affluence. 



Freedom 

Freedom is perhaps the irast. cherished of human 
goal'j, Jt is defined as the absence'- of con- 
straint in choice or. actions.- But most con-, 
straints on. choices are people-made a^id, there 
fore, people largely control the extent of 
their own. freedoms. ' 

Of the many different types of freedom, all 
' interrelated, this bulletin is concerns 
■ primarilywifh the extent to which freedom , 

exists within the economic system. Economic 



•freedoms can be groyped into. two broad cate- 
gories: freedom of enterprise and freedom of 
individual choice. FmdQ^ of enterpi.ss, 
which is perhaps the most familiar, refers to 
a situation where business enterprises have 

■ the freedom to acquire any resources they wish: 
and can pay for, to use any technology', to 
produce any product and to sell it at any 
price, and to invest in^any way they please. 

Of coarse, total freed(i is 'never realized in 
-■is regard because of the existence of laws 
.labor, patent, pollution, safety, etc.), cor 
petition from other producers, and substitute 
products. 

Though less familiar, fveeciOJ^ of indiinducil 
ciioiijc, is certainly njiless important. This 

■ term refers to the 'individual's freedom to ' 
bu^ any goods and services available subject 
only to the constraint of one's budget, to 
accept any job within the li'inits of his or 
her abilities, to quit any Job,' and to use 
his' or her own resources as desired oon- 
sistent. with the rights of others. 

* 

THE IDEAL FREE ENTERPRISE SySTEM 

The ideal free enterprise system has never 
existed and probably never will, All. economic 
systems have elements of free enterprise, 
socialism, and tradition; and they are 
characterized according to their doninant 
features and relative emphasis. Many refer to 
the current American system as a "mixed" eco- 



nomy with heavy emphasis on capitalism. Re- 
gardless of the exact nature of our current 
system, it is important to specify what we re- 
gard as the "ideal" in order to have a bench- 
mark against which to evaluate deviations 
therefrom. Thus, the task is to describe an 
ideal free enterprise' system; to specify its 
. essentlfffs and underlying assumptions; and to 
explain how it goes about answering the'ques- 
tio'ns of what, how, and for whom. Once this 
is accomplished, the system's benefits become 
apparent'. 

■ Private Property 

Society must select one of two forms of owner- 
ship of its scarce resources-social or pri- 
vate. In an ideal free enterprise system - 
resources are owned privately. Title rests ' 
with Individuals, not governments, and with ' 
'such title go .the rights to control, use, and 
dispose of the property as the owner sees 
fit. V 

Freedom 

At the heart. of the' system "is recognition of 
people's desire to be free from constraints 
on their choice of activities. Thus, great 
emphasis is placed upon allowing people the 
greatest' possible freedqm to engage in 
economic activities both as producers/ 
Investors ajid as coasumers. 
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lelf-interes t 

The fundamental. behavioral assumjition about an 
individual is that one is motivated to promote 
Iris or her own self-interest. Self-interest 
is not to be confused with selfishness; for 
altruism, or c'oricern for the welfare of others, 
can' and often is a part of one's, own self- 
interest, philanthropy and other forms of pri- 
vate charity being examples. 

A person is assumed to choose among alter- \ 
natives to'maximize the well-being of self ^ 
and/or family. Thus, people in business are 
'presumed to seel< maximum profits, property 
owners the highest price for their resources, 
mk&rs the greatest wage for, a given occupa- 
tion, consumers the lowest price for a given 
product, etc. Moreover, in the quest for 
maximum well -being, emnhasis is given to the ' 
assumption that the individual is the best 
judge 'J what is' in his or her own self-' 
interest. 

Self-j'nterest is the primary driv^Ing force of 
the free enterprise s-ystejn, 'for it gives 
direction and^consisteocy to the total 
functioning of the econofny. 

V 

i ' ' 

Competition 

It is often charged that, with its reliance on 
the driving force of self-Inte'est, the free 
.enterprise system breeds a competitive, dog- 



eat-dog society rather than a society based on 
cooperation. Yet, competitive behavior takes 
a variety of forms and is a universal phenom- 
enon; i't is not confined only to capitalistic 
societies, 

As people seek to -better their lives through 
profits or wages, or by 'seeking the best buy, 
they naturally compete with each other, "some- , 
times directly and personally, but more often 
indlrectly'and Impersonally as buyers and 
selkrs i,n the marke'f. i 

Competition, however, is more than*the mani- 
festation of scarcity and people's, self- 
interestV It is also a regulatory force 
within the system. Its existence implies a 
diffusion of economic power, a large number 
of buyers and sellers in the market none of ., 
which is big enough to Influence signifi- 
cantly the price of the product by individual 
action, ' 

If competition is to be preserved, the 
system must operate in a way to make it ' 
possible for new producers to enter an' In- 
dustry or to leave it if desiied. 

Harkets' and Prices 

The free enterprise system places a great deal 
of importance on the individual and, though' 
people have a cortmon desire to maximize the 
quality of their lives,' definitions o^'quditij * 



vary among -Individuals. The free enterprise 
system is designed to respect this variation 
and it s'eeks to aijswer the What cjuestion by 
producing goods and services which are most 
highly valued by the individual consumers in 
society. How is this done? What type of sys- 
tem will guarantee or come closest to real- 
izing this objective? What kind of communica- 
tion system will allow the econoRiy to be re- 
sponsive to society's desires? 

in a free enterprise system communication 
occurs through a system of markets where ' 
buyers and sellers engage in voluntary ex- 
change. The result of 'the transactions is a 
system of product and resource prices.- In 
turn these prices provide an index to the 
terms on which. various alternatives are avail- 
able to producers and consumers as they exer-' 
cise their choices iji furthering their self- 
interests. " ^ 

This extremely elaborate communication system 
receives literally millions of signals from 
mil-lions of individuals daily. And it is 
through this system of markets that society 
answers the questions of what to produce, how 
"to organize its productive efforts efficiently, 
and for whom the fruits of production are to 
be distributed. 



Liinited Government 

Given the force of competition and the assump- 



tion that individuals know best how to parsue 
their own self-interests, a free enterprise 
system is believed to be largely self- 
regulating. Therefore, there is little need 
for government to be involved in the operation 
of the economy. Government's role 'is limited 
to that of a rule-maker and umpire with the . 
primary objectives of protecting individual 
freedoifl and property rights and preserving 
competition. The freejenterprise system is 
extremely wary about assigning the government 
much more power than this, for the larger the 
role of government, the greater the concentra- 
tion' of power, 



THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM AND THE FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 

When the millions of«different individual 
•tastes, preferences, and values held by. mem- 
bers of society are considered, it becomes 
apparent that the what and for whom questions 
are incredibly complex. Horeover, .because 
most goods can be produced by several different 
processes, the how question is also very com- 
plicated. Thus, not only the three questions 
must be answered, but 1 iterally'mllions of 
..other questions must be answered 'daily. 

Considering the scale and complexity of the 
problem, many conclude that it is folly to 
suppose that such a system could be expected ' 
to run satisfactorily on its own; chaos would . 
surely result without a planned and centralized 



management. In fact, precisely the opposite 
i-s the case. The size and complexity of the ^ 
system make it impossible to^manage by cen-- 
tr'dlized authority except at a substantial 
sacrifice of many of the goals of the system, 
in particular,' freedom and economicefficiency. 
Fortunately, transactions among individuals 
through a system of markets allows the daily 
problems to be answered, many of society's goals 
to be'realized, and its values preserved. 

An understanding of how .the market mechanism 
wori<s is'facil ita'ted by the use of a simple 
model commonly refer'red to as a oimlar fh-Q 
diagram (figures 3-5). Here society is 
divided into two groups of economic units: 
households and^irms. ^Householders are in- 
dividuals acting as consumers and are the 
owners of all resourcet., or factors of pro- 
duction. Firms are any kind of business - 
enterprise; they are the primary producing 
institutions of American society. Note that 
in fact the householders also. own the firniSj 
but in the model they act in the capacity of 
producers rather than consumers. Both groups 
are assumed to be free to use their resources 
as they wish (subject onlyjo legal con-. 

and both are pr^'siM^d to pursue . 
their pwn self-interestsi' ' 

Both groups are dependent on each other. ■ The 
householders want firms to produce certain 
items, but production requires access to the 



resources owned by the households. Jhe two ■ 
groups commuflicate with each other through a 
system of markets which are of two basic types: 

. ^vokct mvkets and factov mrkets, 

yhat to Produce 

It is largely in the product market that the 
what to produce question is resolved. In this 
market consumers register their desires, or 
demands, for specific items by offering money 
' in exchange. This is sometimes described as 
casting dollar "votes" for what they want pro- 
duced.' Such votes are cast on the basis of 
people's income and tastes. Presumably con- 
sumers know what they want and will spend 
their resources for the greatest possible 
benefit to their own well-being. 

The firms in turn are naturally seeking to im- 
prove their well-being and are eager to offer, 
or suDply, ttiose good^ and services most highly 
valued by consumers. Thus, it behooves the 
producer to pay heed to consumer, votes. Those ' 
who do are rewarded with profits and survival, 
and those who do not are punished wit'h losses 
and failure. Accordingly, money flows from 
the households to the firms in exchange for 
goods and, services flowing in the opposite 
direction.' 

The result of these supply and demand activ- 
ities is a set of prices for the various Items 
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exchanged. These prices are an extemely im- 
portant feature of the mafkefplace', for they 
sii|nal the terms on which exchanges can be made 
and ration the items among consumers in pro- 
portion to their votes. Moreover, changes in 
prices reflect changes In consumer demand and 
in relative scarcities of different items. 
Price changes also provide a signal for future 
production-decisions jnd for guiding resources 
into those uses desired by society. ' 

Thus, producers are hot absolutely free to 
produce whatever they wSnt, nor are they able 
to set any price fhey wish. Other competing 
' suppliers and consumers "shoppi'ng" for .the 
best buy constrain production and pricing ■ 
decisions. Business survival, then, requires 
response to consumer choices and effective 
competition with rivals. 




Fig. 3 



• 1 



How to Produce 

Businesses (firms) In, pursuit of their own self- 
interests aim for the highest possible profits. 
In other words, they want the largest possible 
.difference between their income from sales and 
their costs of production. Not only must they 
produce a product which will sell, they must 
also produce it efficiently to minimize pro- 
duction costs. As firms compete with each. ' 
other for consumer "votes," they often resort . 
to price competition. ( Thus, efficiency In 
production is important. From the viewpoint 
of ^the firm, this Is the essence of the how 
to produce question. 

This question Is resolved in the factor, or 
resource, marketplace. In this-market the 
households and firms once again meet and en- 
gage In supply and demand activities which re- 
sult^ in prices for the various factors of pro- 
duction. Here the households, owners of the 
resources, offer to sell or lease (supply) re- 
sources to the'firms who require (demand) them 
as inputs to the production process. Thus 
money flows in exchange from the firms to the 
households (figure k] and is the source of in- 
come 'used to purchase 'goods and- services, in. 
the product market. ^ ' ' 

Prices emerging from the factor market are 
given special names: vent, m^es, intmst, 
and pofits'-tk prices of land, labor, capital, 
and entrepreneurshi'p. It is important to rec- 
ognize. that these prices are just as important 
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to the orderly operations of the economy as 
product prices, and they serve precisely the 
same function. 

■i 

' Factor prices reflect relative scarcities of 
different resources and are a very important 
signal to the producer in decisions about how 
to produce. In time these prices change re- 
lative to one another and thus tend to guide 
the producer toward th^ use of resources which 
are relatively 'abundant (cheap) ''and to con- 
serve on tiiose which are relatively scarce 

' (expensive). Simultaneously these prices help 
the resource owners in deciding how to use 
their resources and where to concentrate their 
efforts in the development of new resources. ' 




Resources Resources 



Fig. h 



For yhom . ' ■ ' ■ , 

The for whom question is asking who is going 
to consume the fruits of production and in 
what quantities. Who consumes what and how > 
much depends on who is both willing and able 
to offer the going mark^price. Thus, the . 
resolution of this question depends on con- 
sumer tastes, income,' and product prices and 
is deterniined largely by the price system. 
Even if all Ijiiseholds have the same income,' 
total output will be distributed unevenly 
among the households because individuals have 
different tastes and preferences. Therefore, 
b.id prices vary among individuals, and those 
who bid the right price will have some, of .the 
product distributed to' them; others will not. 

Willingness to pay is only part of the bid 
■process, however. Ability to bid the market • 
price is also an important variable, and is 
dependent on the size of one's money income. 
In turn money income depends on the types and 
quantities of resources (property and .human) 
owned and the prices which they can command 
in the factor market * Thus, the for whom 
question is resolved largely in the product' 
market where households strive to receive the 
best price' for their resources and to use them 
where they are most productive. Moreover, it 
is expected that efforts to develop and accu- 
mulate additional resources will be directed 
toward those'types which are most highly valued 
in the marketplace. This flow of money income 
through the factor market is seen in figure 



Combining figures 3 and k together \n figure 
5 gives the circular flow diagram. 




I 

i . 

f 

f ■ 
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I 

F.ig, 5 



I 

In summary, households demand goods from firms 
through the product market. When firms res- 
pond by producing these goods, they pay put 
, money -through the factor market to the owners 
' of the resources which-they buy or hire. This 
money then becomes the households' income, 
which in turn provides them with the ability 
to go to the product market to "purchase those 
goods they want. Thus, figure 5 demonstrates 
how resources flow from consumers to firms 
in exchange for money which flows from firms 
to households. In. add^ion, goods flow froii] ' 
firms to households inWxchange for money, 
which flows in the apn-'opriate direction, 
^ thereby completing the circular flow. 

^ AMERICA'S MIXED FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 

Though we characterize ours as a free enter- 
prise system, in fact it is a "mixed" system, 
as are all modern economies. By fnixed we - 
mean that the econ'omic^prdblems are answered 
by the combined use of tradition, market, and 
command mechanisms rather than by [he use of 
■ the market mechanism alone, It is the par- 
ticular blend of these mechanisms which 
characterizes an economic system. 

Although the United States economy is largely 
a oiarket economy, important differences' still 
exist between the ideal and the actual economic 
system. In particular, government has assumed 
a much larger role tharr simply that of a rule- 
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maker and umpire; In add it ion,-' federal, state, 
and local governments engage in income artd 

, wealth redistribution activities (tlif; for 
whom question), influencing the composition 
of national' output (the what to produce ques-. 
tion), and attempting to stabilize prices 
while simultaneously promoting full employ- 
ment and economic growth, Indeed, the extent ' 
of governmental involvement in the market- 
place has grown substantially since the turn 

, of the century. This is 'considered contrary 
to the limited fole a?5ignei to' government 
under the ideal free/enterprise system. Yet, 

«^there is widespread agreement among Americans 
that these are legitimate functions of govern- 
ment. How do we reconcile society's 'espousal 
for free Enterprise on one hand and its accept- 
ance of ^this enlarged role of government on 
the other? ^ 

■ The explanation rests primarily with the fact 
that the id^al system is jgst that-an ideal 
which serves aS' a fairly good approximation 
of how the system should work. However, like 
all systems it works imperfectly; it has some 
flaws, But even without flaws it will some- 



^ Limes resolve the economic problems with re- 
sults that are unacceptable to society. Accord' 

•'Ingly, we have tended to turn to government to 
modify the system In ways to generate results 
which are consistent with the goals of society. 

When It is proposed that the government modify 
the free enterprise system, citizens should 
always ask: What does it cost? Are the pro- 
jected' benefits sufficiently large to warrant 
-these Costs? As we pursue the objectives of 
■ growth, security, and equity, is it worth the 
Inevitable costs in terms of reduced effi- 
clepcy and further constraints to individual 
economic freedoms? 

Such judgments are- made by Americans daily. 
In the long run the society and econpmic sys- 
. tem will, reflect the wishes of .its individual 
members better if these are-Informed judgments. 
The study of economics and of the foundations ■ 
of alternative economic Systems is an impor- 
tant factor In promoting informed decision- 
making on the part of citizens. Only then can 
the population understand tne essentials and 
benefits of the free enterprise system. 
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THE FACTORS OF PROOyCTION 



A goal ,of all economic systems is to utilize the factors of production in 
the mst efficient means possible in order to increase the amount of goods 
and services available for consumption. 



These factors Include land (all natural re- 
sources), labor. (human re'sources), and capital 
(created by people to be used to. produce 
■capital'or consumable goods). By combining 



these factors of "production, economic goods 
and services are produced. The payments, made 
to these factors are I'le costs of production 
as well as the incomes earned in the economy. 



STUDENT 
• OBJECTIVES 



'. Define iactovc, o' 

* » 



CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 

Write the question, "What were some of the factors that were 
necessary, to produce railroads in America?" Have the s,tudents be 
specific and clarify the meanings of the items that they suggest. 
Ust their suggestions on. the board. 

After the students have given a sufficient number of items, ask 
them which of the Items could be grouped because they are alike in 
some way. Be sure that the, students give reasons for grouping 
these items. When th£ groups have been made, ask the students -to 
label them. After the groups are labeled, ask the students if 
groups could he combined. ... , . >^ 

• J 

When this activity is completed, there should'be basically three- 
groups with labels, similar to the labels of the factors of pro- ' 
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INSTRUCTIONAt 
RESOURCE S 

Transparency l\ 
ty/ie kdmtms of tk 
kenm People y pp. 
76-81 

\Ckllenge md Change, 
United States JiistoFtj: 
Ik Second Centmi, 
pp. 95-96 
iFevspectim in United 
Stnies Eistory, pp. 

tifi'se of the kencan 
Mtion,,mS to the 
Present, pp. 97-98' 
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STUDENT 
OBJECTIVES 



( 



CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
RESOURCES 



Identify alternate 
uses of fhe factors 
of production 



Demonstrate the 
interrelationships ■ 
among the factors of 
production 
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duction-land/natural resoyrces, labor'/entrepreneurship, and , 
capital/tools. Use transparency #1 to demonstrate the concept of 
__the factors of production and their relationship, 

2, Use transparency to reviewVhe factors of production and the 
Items and groups suggested by K^udents In the previous lesson. 
Use transparency r2. to, show the expansion In railroad mileage and 
transparency I] to show the Increase in property investments In 
railroads prior to 



3. 



Ask the students to consider the tremenddus allocation of resources 
to railroad construction "and suggest other Items which might have 
been produced from these resources. Use transparencies 5, and 
6 to Identify alternate uses of the factors of production. Have 
the students suggest additional uses. 

Divide the class Into three groups-land, labor, and capital. The 
land group controls all the land and natural resources necessary . 
for railroad construction. The labor group possesses the skills to 
■bu.ld the railroads. The capital group controls the tools nec- 
'^ssary for railroad construction, ■ 

Each group should prepare a list of Its economic goals. For 
example, the goals of the labor group may be to receive the 
highest wages' possible and to provide fc job s^.' jrity and safety. 

After each group has Identified its goals, the teacher should 
introduce the following new factors. Each group will then state 
how these situations will affect It and what the results will be. 

» 

i 

a. Congress passes a 'law stopping foreign Immigration. 

b. Foreign cartels, which control the supply of coal, limit the 
suppijy in order to raise prices. 



Transparency '#1 
Transparency #2 
Transparency I] 
Transparency l\ 
Transparency 15 
Transparency #6 



Transparency #1 
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Identify the role of 
technblogy as an 
ingredient in pro- 
duction 



c. Environmental concerns lead to governmental action to outlaw 
strip mininn and regulate nining for coal and iron ore. ' 

d. . Indian opposition to encroachment on their territory leads to 
numerous killings of railroad construction crews. 

* e- Plague epidemics in East Coast cities kill thousands of 

immigrants and residents. * 

f. Guerilla warfare is launched by the Indians, One Indian tactic' 
, , is to burn' and destroy all forests along the route of the rail- 
road. 

g. Labor unions organize the construction workers and help the 
woi i-.^rs receive better wages and improved working conditions. 

h. The Bessemer process of. steel production increase? the supply 
of steel and reduces its price. 

i. Improved technology and increased educational levels lead to 
higher worker productivity levels. \i 

j. East Coast cities' are hit by widespread uneTiployinent'^j 

Use transparency ^'1 to review the factors .of production and their 
interrelationship. 

k. Use transparency #7 with overlays. Ask the students what are some 
of^the things that4iad to happen in order for the expansion of 
railroad mileage to occur. Have the students identify, the elements 
necessary for increasing railroad mileage (e.g., rare labor, In- 
creased capita! good?, increased supplies of natural resources 
etc.). • ' 

Use transparency HL Discuss with the students the fact that 
. resources are limited. Use the transparency to demonst-rate what 
would happen in a hypothetical case. As tiie transparency shows, 
all available capital resource units are being used. 'Vhen this 
situation exists? what happens to railroad expansion? Have 
^students suggest ways that increased production tan occur in this 
situation (more efficient use of the available capital resources 
' through the application of technology to increase the productivity 
of the resources). 



Transparency II 
Transparency 18 
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Identify the 
opporutnity costs 
invpIH jn alio- . 
eating the scarce 
factors of production 



Identify the factors 
of 'product ion and the 
rewards each receives 
for contributing to 
production 

: (7 ■ . 



5. 



Divide the class into the following economic/sectional groups; 



6. 



a. New England ShiiJpers 

b. North Carolina Textile Hanufacturers 

c. Alabama Cotton Farmers 

d. Texas/' Cattle Ranchers 

e. yyoming Sheep l^anchers 

f. California Gold Hiners ; 

g. Washington Lumber Woricers 

h. Chicago Heat Packers 

Review with the students transparencies II and 3.' Discuss the 
opportunity costs (defined on p.37) involved in economic decisions 
Review transparencies Ik, 5, and 6. Tell the class that it is 
1879. Each group Is to examine its own short- and long-range 
economic goals and identify alternatives to the investments in 
railroads. Groups should list in order of preference those^things 
which the resources could have been allocated for.' 

Wheii each group has identified the opportunity costs of railroad 
construction, compare the lists. Determine if different costs 
were identified by the various economic/sectional groups. Was 
there a consensus that railroad construction was of sufficient 
importance to warrant the cost? \ 

^ Use transparencies #1 and 9 to review the factors of production. 
Stress the fact that capitalism is based on private ownership of 
the means of production. Ask the students'what those who built the 
railroad.s expected to receive in return? Why were people willing 
to work on the construction of the railroads? What did those who 
owned the natural resources necessary for railroad construction re- 
ceive in return for the usfr of their resources? What did those who 
owned the tools and machines necessary for railroad construction re- 
ceive for the use" of their resources? I 



Transparency 11 
Transparency #3 
Transparency Ik 
Transparency #5 
Transparency 16 
(imth and Mfm in 
the kenean Past, 
pp. 108-121 



Transparency #1 
Transparency #9 

\The Amvicccn Emomj, 



p. 
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FACTORS OF PRODUCTION 

c 

Labor 
(man's efforts 
and skills) 





Labor 

(man's organizing and 
management skills and 
entrepreneurship) 

Production 
(goods and services) 

Er|c ' FREE ENTERPRISE' SYSTEM T-1 1975^ 



Expansion, of Railroad Mileage, 1830-1890 



200,000 




1830 1840 1850 1860 



^S70 ir;SO 1890 



Pcoperty Investments in Roilroads, 

1850-1890 



YEAR 


TOTAL 

(in thousands of dollars) 


1850 


318,126- 


I860 


1,149,481 


1870 


2,476,893 


1875 


4,658,209 


1880 


5,402,038 


1885 


7,842,533 


1890 


10,122,636 
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Capital Goods 



Consumer Goods 
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Railroads built before 1870 
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Overlay 1-1 eft 
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Railraads built between 1870 and 1914 
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Limited Resources 
for Railroad Expansion 

Land Labor Capital 




H Resources available lor future 
expansion o^ailroads 
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Factors of Production 
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UNDERSTANDING m. IN A FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 

Part 1. Price M Nuclion of Goods and Services 



'Many factors must be conside.t' by the producer of any good, or service 
before consumer price can be determined. 



All producers, large and small, must; consider 
the cQSts of producing a particular good or 
service. Costs of production are generally, 
classified into two types; (I) Fixed or over- 
head, and (2) variable or direct. 

The producer knows with a roajor degree of 
certainty that some costs will exist whether 
or nat a good or service is produced, sold, 
or makes a profit. Therefore, the producers 
classify these as fixed or overhead costs. 

Much less determinable and controllable are 
those costs directly connected with the pro- 
duction of the good or service. Because 
these costs vary directly with 'the level of 



production, they are called vanahle or 
d^eot costs. 

Producers of a new product give very careful 
consideration to both potential fixed and 
variabl.e costs. The producer must determine 
the margin or markup plus costs, referred to 
as retail pnce, to guarantee a profit for 
the owners of the company and still be in 
favorable competition with other producers. 

Price of a producer's good or service is 
determined by four major factors: fixed 
costs, variable costs, margin or markup, and 
competition froro other sellers and/or sub- 
stitute products. 
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STUDENT 
OBJECTIVES 



The student will be 
'able to: 

. Become familiar with 
•.'tlie economic terms 
used in the unit ; 



. learn about the 
operation of jobs. 
< and .skills h the 
' oM industry 



Distinguish between 
fixed and variable 
costs 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 



1. Introduce the' unit with a short lecture stressing what students 
should know about producers' prices. 

2. Haye students do research 'on the oil Industry, specializing In Its 
operation and the various jobs and skills required. 

3. Divide the class Into seminar groups and' pose the question, "Why 
" does a gallon of gasoline cost the consumer an average of kL^tV' 

k. Have students make a list of the jobs performed by an oil company 
in producing one gallon of gasoline and organize the list In order 
of occurrence. 

5. Have students divide their lists Into fixed and variable costs. 

L .Reorganize students' lists based upon the following figures as 
computed in 1973. 





Costs Per 




Product and Processing 


Gallon 


. I of Total Costs 


Crude oil 


•8,13( 


22.09 


■ Gathering and pipeline 


0'.88c 


' 2.39. 


Processing 


3.78( 


10.27 


Terminal; 


1.50( 


l|.08 


Additives 


0.15c 


O.iiO 


Tax at terminal 


0.05c 


O'.U 


Losses In production 


O.IOc 


0.27 


■ Transportation 


0.75<' 


2.0^1 


Jobber 


3.80C 


10.33 


Taxes (federal, state) 


10.90c 


29.62 


"Producer/retailer 


6.75c 




' Totals 


36.79c ■ 


90 ■ , 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
RESOURCES 



1^ 



\Eeonomcs--?nnd^le$ 
and Motioes, pp. 

136-157 

\EconomQS mi tk 
Mencan. Sijstejn, pp. 

70-115 

\Consmer Economo 

Frohhm, pp. 315"33^ 
\Eoonom'cS' for EvenjonBi 

pp. 35-37 

Oil fov tk Md 
Fads ^hout Oil 
Soience in tk Search 

foT Oil 
Hales fm tk demck 

Floor 
Enp.rgij and Eoonomc 

to a fioAet Econowij 



'National Average 3'».56c 
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STUDENT 

OBJECTIVES 



CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
RESOURCES 



7. Have students discuss the distribution of costs for the producer/ 
retailer including costs generated by a serve-yourself station as 
well as a station offering complete services. 

8. Have students review their lists and determine where they think 
costs have risen most since 1973- 



. Compute and real Ize 
how prices are 
aff«:ted by changes 
in various costs of 

production 

Reviewing the previous 
problems, the student 



9. 



more fixed than 
variable 



Provide students with the following data and have them compute 
adjusted total cost of production for 1975. 

1975 PRODUCTION COSTS 



Product and Processing 



Costs Per 
Gffbn 1973 



Increase 



should be able lo 


Crude oil 


8.13c 


+ 7.02c = 
+ .05c 


determine: 


Gathering and pipe! ine 


0.88c 




Processing 


3.78c ■ 


+ 1.62c . = 


. Those items which 


Terminal 


1.50C 


+ . .07c 


constitute major 


Additives 


0.15c 


+ .02c 


costs of production 


Tax at terminal 


0.05c 


+ .06c 




losses in production 


■0.10c 


+ .03c 


. Those Items which 


Transportation 


0.75c 


+ Mi = 


had the greatest 


Jobber 


3.80c 


+ 1.09c 


percentage of cost 


Taxes (federal, state) 


10.90c 


+ Mi = 


increase between 


Producer/retailer • 


6.75c 


+ 1.31c = 


• 1973 5'.'d 1975 




36.79C-"- 


12.11c 


. Those items that are 


"•National Average hSA]^ 



For teacher's use; 



Cost Per 
Gallon 1975 



15.15c 


30.98 


0.93c 


1.90 


S.'iOc 


11. 


1.57c 


3.21 


0.17c 


. .35 


0.11c 


. .22 


0.13c 


.27 


1.19c 


2.'i3 


').89c 


10.00 


11.30c 


23.11 


8.06c 


I6.1i8 


■:4m 


99.99 
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Part 2. Supply, Demand, and Price in the Marketplace 



The interaction of supply and demand is a major factor in determining 
the price of a good or service. 



Of the basic principles of economics In a free 
enterprise system there is no single factor 
more important than a knowledge of 'Supply and 
demand and how they are interrelated and inter- 
act in the marketplace. 

Part I pointed out how producers consider and 
evaluate fixed and variable costs of produc- 
■tion in manufacturing a commodity or supply. 
Supply will vary directly with price; that is, 
the hi'gher the market price, the more of a 
good or service will be made available as 
soon as possible. Conversely, the lower the 
price, the smaller the number of units that 
will be offered. At higher prices the profit 
motive may cause already existing manufacturers 
to expand costs of production. in order to 
enjoy larger sales volume and profit, and new 



(possibly less efficient) producers may enter 
the market". 

In a free market there will be many sellers, 
each offering a certain volume of a good at 
a certain price based upon (;ost of production 
and margin. Competition will tend to force a 
narrow range of prices from' high to low 
offers. Based upon profit, no seller will 
want to sell at a price lower than the Oiar- 
gln of profit. 

To Illustrate: using the problem posed In 
Part I, coupled with data from other pro- 
ducers of .gasoline, a table or schedule of 
supply can be' constructed which shows the 
amount offered for sale at a given price 
within a range of prices. 
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Supply Schedule for Gasoline 
1973 



Price Cost Change in Supply 
Per of of No. of Gals. 
Gallon Prod. Offered- 



Number 
of 

Suppliers 



Total No. of 
Gals. Supplier's 
Will Offer-^ 



^1.9 
i|0.9 
59.9 
38.9 
37.9 
36.9 
35.9 



37.51 
37.^12 
36.98 
^36.79 
35.81 
35.^2 
35.11 



20 
22 
23 

23 

Ik 

23 
20 



"million gallons 

A graphic presentation of the above supply 
data Is much more easily understood. 
Analysis reveals that at a price of 35.9c 
only one .company is willing to offer its 
product for sale. As the price Increases 
through the price range of 4 1. 9c, however, 
other companies will enter the rarket with 
thek product as their higher cost of pro- 
duction or less efficient production Is 
covered by the higher price. Thus, the 
supply schedule shows both present and 
potential sellers at the various price; 

Demand by the consu^,er can be define'' a> 
the desire for a good or service h{. 'j\:n\<k(- 



1 



155 
135 
113 
90 
67 
^] 
20 



by the willingness and ability to pay.. Con- 
sumers wili buy a good or service depending 
upon the amount of utilitij or satisfaction 
it gives. Succeeding purchases of such goods 
as candy may not have the same original util- 
ity and therefore have only mmnd or di- 
minishing utility to the consumer because the 
good gives less satisfaction. 

Consumers may have to make a cncic'-' betweci! 
one product and another in order to possess 
'the utility of one or the other. In other 
words, they give up the opportunity to owi 
one product to gain the other, or what ecc^ 
nomlsts call uvpoviwdt cost. 
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Price 
Per gallon 



41.9. 



40.9 



Demand Schedule for Gasoline l';73 
Price Amount lotal 
Per Demanded by Amount 
Consumer. Gallon Each Consumer" Demanded- 



39.9 


1 


^1.9 


16 


16 


2 


^0.9 


20 


36 


38.9 




35.9 


21.5 


57.5 


37.9 




38.9 ' 


23 


'80.5 




37-9 


2^.5 


105 






36.9 


26 


131 


36.9 




35.9 


28 


159 



35,5 "Quantity demanded (in million gallons) 



20 35 50 65 80 95 110 125 140 155 170 



Quantity Supplied (in million gallons) 

The law of demind states that the lower thj 
price of a good or service, the more the con- 
sumer will be willing to buy; the hj^r the 
price, the fewer the consumer will buy/' To 
observe this law in action, refer to the pre- 
vious problem of gasoline (1973) and apply 
the law to determine how price is affected. 
The. following data is given in the demand 
schedule: 




20 35 50 65 80 95 110 125 140 155 170 
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Price is establ ished when the supply graph 
and demand graph are merged and a point 
determined where the amount demanded is equal 
to the amount supplied. In the demand and 
supply schedule for 1973, below, equilibrium 
price is found to be where the lines cross at 
89 million gallons at a price of 38, 7i per 
gallon. Analysis of the schedule further- 



DEMAND AND SuPPlY iCHEDULE }(y> GASaiNE 

m 




'/C 35 50 65 80 95 '10 125 Uo' 155 170 



reveals that both buyers and sellers failed 
to make contracts for gasoline simply be- 
cause the equilibrium price was below the 
•accepted margin of profit or higher than 
buyers were willing to pay. 

The equilibrium price of 38. 7( can be con- 
sidered a relatively stable one (not con- 
sidering price wars) because both supply and 
demand are not changed quickly. Gasoline, 
cigarettes, salt, and liquor are consumed 
because of necessity or habit; and consumtrs 
are reluctant to reduce the use of these 
products. The \.m inelastic is applied to 
both supply and demand when considering these 
products. Goods such as luxuries are highly 
shsti' because ;they are not necessary to the 
maintenance of life. 

Recent times haiVe proved that 'even a pre- 
viously inelastic product such as gasoline 
can be affected by outside pressures. Mora! 
suasion by government to conserve energy 
may reduce demand. Shortages of available 
crude may affect supply and force production 
costs above previously experienced norms. 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 




0 INSTf^UCTIONAL 


UBJcCTIVcS 








\ 


RESOURCES, 


Students will be able ' 


1. 


Have students use the following data l;o compute equilibrium price 


Demand and SuddIv 


to: 




based upon the reduction of demand brought about by an appeal 'to 


Schedule for Gasol Ine 






conserve energy. 






1973 


» Determine an 












equilibrium price 




Price Amount Demanded 


Total Amount 








Per Gal. by Each Consumer- 


demanded'* 


• 








12.5 ' ■ 


12.5 , . • ■ 




• 




^0.9 


I'l.O 


26.5 








■39.9 ' . 


;&.o 


i|2.5 








38.9 




61.5 








37.9 


2?.. 5 


8i0 




• 




36.9 




110.^ 








35.9 ' 


30.0 


,1^0.5 . ^ 


• 


■ 




'Million gallons 








; Explain how a change 


2. 


Have students determine the new equilibrium price. What will be 




In demand can affect 




the reaction of the petroleum industry to a cutback in demand? 




price 








c 






3. 


Have students discuss what the consumer's reaction will be to an 








increase in price from 38.7e (1973) to ^8.9( (1975). 




. Explain how a change 


\. 


Have students use the following data to compute'equlllbrlum price 




in supply can affect 




based upon the Increase 


in supply brought about by an Increase in 




price 




production. 






i 


- 




Price No. of 


Change in No. ■ 


Total No. of Gals. 






Per Gal. Suppliers 


of Gals. Offered" 


Suppl i.ers Offer* 




f 




^.9 7 


10 


. 168 






^10.9 6 ■ 


15 


158 


• 






39.9 . 5 


■ 20 


lii3 


81 






38.9 \ 


28 ' 


123 


80 




37.9 3 ■ 


30 


95 






36.9 2 




65 








35.9. 1 


20 


20 
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..STUDENT 
OBJECTIVES 



Determine and 
analyze equilibrium 
price when given a 
supply and demand 
problem, 



CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 



5. Lead students in a discussion: What is the new equilibrium price? 
What; will be the reaction of the consumer' to the new price? What 
may result from consumers' desire to conserve energy? 

6. Hav« students prepare a supply and demand schedule for the data 
given below. ^ 



SUPPLY AND mm FOR LUHBER 






De^nd in 


Dentan'd in 


Price per 


, Supply in 


Hil. B,F, 


HH.-B.F, 


1000 B.F. 


'nil. 'B.F. 


Jan. 1970 


J.iii. 1971 


S'i2.50 


10.0 


2.0 


1 1 
)' 




9.6 


2.3 
2; 8 




',2.'i0 


9.2. 








3.5 


5.5 ' 


^12. 30 • 


7.8 


h,l 


6.i) 


^12. 25 


6,85 


5.1 


7.5 


'12:20 


9.5 


6.075 


8.785 


''2.15 




7.25 


10.2 


^12. 10 


3.6 


8.5 


11.95 . . 


^12, 05 


2.0- 


10.0 


1^1. 0 



7. Have students determine the equilibrium price for January 1970 
and .for^ January I97I. What were the possible causes for the , 
change in price? , , ' ' 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
RESOUBCES 
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WORLD HISTORY 



IHE EMERGENCE OF ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 



All societies ire based upon some typo of economic system. 



Prior to the industrial revolution the pre- 
dominant economic system was a traditional 
type based upon local custom, religious 
taboos, Or primitive methods. With the coming 
of the industrial revolution, events emerged 
that would .produce new systems based upon two 
factqrs: private ownership with prouuction 



on a mass scale and government ownership with 
planned production, ' 

To better understand these concepts it is nec- 
essary to examine them In the light of their^ 
philosophy, their adaptability, and the effects 
on the life of the people who have adopted them. 




Students wil 
to: 



be able 



Describe the struc- 
ture of edch eco- 
nomic system studied 
and distinguish the 
characteristic^ of 
each 



2. 



Using handout No, 1, have stu.ints study the structure of each 
economic system, giving emphasis to the role of the individual in 
each, fhow filmstrips to further interpret the meaning of the 
chart. 

Have students, 'jsing resource materials, study a country or group 
o!^ people who used the traditional economy before the industrial ■ 
revolution and one that uses it , today.' Have them compare the two 
as to who produces and how much they are able to produce. How 
much advancenent can be noted; 



t\ Sonptogvaphic Booh 

lei: /.io^t the 

Mure of Economcs 
Out Changing ,^ovldi 

pp. V60-'i72 ^ , 
Basic Eeonomc Concevts 
Conipavative Emode 

Sijsteuis 

'an's CuUuval Heri- 
tage, pp. jS'i-'ilO 
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STUDENT 
OBJECTIVES 



List factors that 
would encourage the 
change in the eco- 
nomic picture of the 
world during the In- 
dustrial Revolution 

Recognize that na- 
tions that adopt and 
adapt these systems 
will probably follow 
a particular pattern 
in their economic 
life 

Predict a number of 
factors that result 
when certain economic 
elements are involved 
(such as role of con- 
sumer, government, 
and worker partici- 
pation) 




3. 



. Examine- the govern- 
mental structure of 
countries that use 
the market system as 
to what role the 
government plays in 
the economic process. 
The same should be 
done for' traditional 
and planned economies 

ERIC 



Divide the class intv. three groups. Have one group, complete the 
above assignment, Assign the second group one of the industrial 
naticis of the world and trace its growth and development from the 
time of the industrial revolution to the present. The third group, 
should io'tne same for a nation with a command economic syst,e[ii. 

When the groups have completed the research, hav/ them report their 
findings and invite interaction of the three, j 

Havp students jse the Stuieswm's leavbook or Hofld lilmmc to 
write, a laciu^l report giving the amount ofjndustrial , agri- 
cultural, and consumer goods produced by .countries (these will be 
listed on a ^heet of paper to be given each stu^^int). Show the 
GNP for each ard the 'type of government. Analyze these facts to 
see wl,::t 'hev might i'eveal as to the question of what the consumer 
gets from the ecOi:oniic system today am.' where most emphasis is 
placed as to production. Would the type of government be a factor? 
Have open dia'og on this topic, 



|yl Glokd EistoFij of 
M 

China, pp, k}l 
India, pp. 502 
Africa, pp, 557 
"Socialism," p. 157 
Headinrs in Md liis- 

"First Factories in 
England," pp. 126-127 
"'beginnings of the 
Industrial Revolu- 
tion;" pp. 127-129, 
tfffi/i'o Cultuml Eevi- 

"The Rise of Social- 
ism," p. 138 
"Europe's Economic 
Influence," p. 198 
"An Appraisal of the 
Soviet Economy," p. 
2i|| 

'!k Statemon's Jear- 

hook, im-?^ 
Mi hhmc 
"Competition, Hono- 
poly, and Government 
Regulation," p. 225 
"Agriculture in a 
Changing Environ- 
ment," p. 12^ 
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ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 



tiIaditional 



MARKET COMMAND 



(Subsistence) (Free Enterprise) (Plannifcl) 



Production 
defermined by 




Tribal 
Customs 



Primitive 
Methods 



Religious 
Taboos 



Production 
determined 

by 
demand 
of consumer 



Prodyiction 
determined by 
qovernment 

leadership 
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WORLD HISTORY 

THE EVOLUTION OF ECONOMIC SYSTEMS ' 

, Parti. Economic Decision-Making and Specialization 

/ 

Specialization irakes the most efficient uses of resources and increases 

production to meet the. wants and needs of people. ' . , ^ 



In the New Stone' Age, humans found new ways of 
getting food. In addition to hunting and gath- 
ering, they learned to tame animals so that 
they would be near for meat. People also found 
that seeds planted in the earth would grow and 



'pl-oduce other seetls, thus, they became farmers. 
The development of new tool S' and weapons and 
the shift from food gathering to food produc- 
tion led to specialization as larger groups 

, could now survive in a given area. 




Students will be able 
to: 

. Understand the 
different ways labor 
became specialized 

, See the relationship 



1. Have students read the specified sections from their texts. From 
their reading, have them list three ways specialization helped the 
New Stone Age hunians satisfy wants and needs. 

2. Compare the Old and New Stone Ages uS to the use of their 
. resources. Ex^le: 



Resources 



Old Stone Age 



New Stone Age 



in people's use of 


Wood 






resources as new 
.^discoveries helped 


Bone 






Fish 


Caught by hand 


Used ^pear 


them' shift from, food 
gatherers to food 


. Plants 


Gathered wild 
berries 


Grew berries 
near home 


producers 


^Animals 











Hiving Mid Hstovij, 

pp. 25-37 
iExplovlng World 

Eistorijy pp. 2-8 
*n's Cultml Hen- 

tage^ pp. 1-6 
tyl Global Eistory of 

Man, pp. 39-53 . 



WORLD HISTORY 



Part I The Dawn of Civilization-River Civilizations ' 



In order for civilization to develop, humans must specialize. 



Practically all known ancient civilizations 
developed originally around rivers. There 
were economic advantages to be gai-ned by- 
settling in a river valley. • 

The development of river civilizations was a 



response to the increase in people's wants. . 
As they began to. live in a particular area, • 
the production of goods and services be.^e ' 
more specialized., 'As civil_^iz_aJjon5'^i;o9ressed, 
the building of temples "and pyramids ;^ulred 
the'specialization of labor^' a 




If 



Students will be able 
to:' 

. Understand th& Im- 
pact of people's 
transition from 
hunters to farmers 

. Understand that tfie 
♦physical and geo- 
graphic Bnvi/'onment 
made possible the 

. development of Hver* 

■civilizations 

o • 
ERIC 



Have students coni|iare the problem of a hunter society to that of 
the life of a settled farmer society.' * 



2. Have students list the economic advantages of li\ii'ng'in the riv^er 
valleys. (Examples:, papyrus, fertile soil, transportation) 

Have students compare the. river civil Izationgjof Egypt and 
Hesopotamia •as to economic resources., ■ 



ii8 



Living ^^qvld Eist'OTij, 

pp.;22-57 

Explomg Md His-' 

toryi pp. 2-ii9 
Mm's CuUml Hen- 

tage^^p. 152-171. 
A 'Global Bistorij of . 

Mi pp. S'i-JO 



.9 




. See that,'^ hueis 
special izeoWl be- 
came more efficient, 
a decision had to be 
made about how re- 
sources would be 

• allocated ' 

. See how the. concept 
of interdependence 
developed ' 



3. Have the students explain wt;y rulers chose'to build temples and 
pyramids instead of irrigation systems., List the resources and 
show how ski Us weie utilized. ' ■ ■ . 



k. Have, students trace the trade routes on an outline map. 



WORLD HISTORY 



Part 3. TheClissicalWorlil-The Greeks' 

» p 

The goals of society determine the allocation of/'resoilrces and the 
types of goods produced. • , . 



Greek society "tended to devote a major part 
of their surpluses for* projects involving 
, war, religion, and politics. Uealth followed 
power 'and therefore major rewards went to 
persons engaged in essentially noneconomic 
enterprises. Horeover,, Athenian thought on 



"pure democracy" which could have fostered 
a marl(et sys^tem was not in practice demo- 
cratic. The limits to equality' existed in . 
that women, foreigners, and slaves were not 
.granted c-i^tizenshij), and these groups far 
outnumbe'red the citizens. 




Students will be 'able, 
•to:. 

. Identify the eco- 
nomise value system 

, of jhe Greeks 
■/ ' ' 

. Understand that the 
allocation of re- 
sources reflects ■ 
the economic goals 
of a nation 

ERIC 



1. Have students identify the strata of.Greek society and show hew ' 
goods were allocated to each ^up. (Example: slaves and 
artisans) iat does this show about the Greek value system? 

2. Have students list the noneconomic projects of tfje Greeks. 
(Example:, war) What values Greek society did these areas seem ' 

•■ to reflect? ' 



Limg }lovU Ektor^f 

pp. 62-82 
Explonng, Md Eis-. 

tovij, pp. 58-&3 
Man's Cultwd leri' , 

kge, pp. 23^-263 
H Global Eistorij of 
Man, pp. . 

■ • 101 




Recognize that, the 
use of slaves pre- 
sented a (jroblem i'n 
the equity of dis- 
th' but ion j 

f 

. Understand that'the , 

allocation of re- 
■ sources reflects the 
'^economic goal of a 
nation 



CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 



INSTRUCTIONAL" ' 
RESOURCES" . 



3. Hold a class discussion on "What class distinctions and economic 
differences prevented the coiiiTOn people frokenjoying^ the in- ■' 
ventions of the H^tlenic Age?" ' ' , ' , 



On a wall map of the Hediterranean area, have a; student point out 
the physical features of Greece, the TOuntainous terrain, the many 
islands, ^and'the coastline.. Th^n-'ask: "Wb effect' might these 
geographic features' have on. the economic development of Greece? ' 
What other factors might influence the occuratfons of the Greeks?" 



ife Shaping of ^ 
llesUm Sooietij: 
Mition and Change 
in Fowc Societies, 
pp. 38-I1O, . 



'J 



WORLD HISTORY 



Part 4. Tire Classical Iforld-Tlieljloiiians . 



... 

How a. society organizes. to reach economic deasions determines the type 
'Of system iti will have. 

' • ■ J ' \ ' ' ■ ^ , •' ' ■ . 

The economic system of t^Roman Emfiire was a , in \\h by birth, for there was no economic 

centl-ali^ed one (command).- Economic decisipns . freedom in the sense of being able to makp 

tjere made 'by the governmenj. Basically, choices. Choices were made for them,, for.the 

people were bound to their economic station ' ■ benefit of the empire. 




Students will be able 



to': 



■ 

. Identify some- de- 
sirable economic 
choices 

, Determine how much 
economic '.freedom 
existed' in {he Roman 

• Empire (27. B.C. to 



On an outllne^map of the Hediteri'anean worl3, have students shade 
in the area conquered by l^ome. Have students study the geography 
of the countries and identify the productive resources. Did the. 
people; have economic choices? ■ > ■ 



t, ' ' ' ,1 

2. Have students read about the economic freedom which existed under 

Pax Homa and answer the^ fol lowing. fluestions: ' ' 



. Why "did trade flourish in the empire? 

. Did the extent of the 'empire encour'age economic growth? If not, 

why not? ' , > . ^ , ' 

■,. Was it difficult to maintain economlc^and political control over 
' such a large territory? ' ■ ^ 



.1 



Living Md Histonj, 

pp. Sl-10«i 
Etplomg ^oni " ' 
Eistdvij, pp. 89" n't 
Mm's CulimlEeri- ^ 
tage, pp. 265-306. ' 
H OloM History of 
/Mm, pp. 

fhe Shaping of Ve^tem 
Sooiety: Tvdifion 
mi Ckm^e in Foup 
'Societies, pp. 'i7"'i8 

Living Mi Eistopij, 
■pp. 91-112 • 

y 



WORLD HISIORy 



Pari 5; The Middle Ages 



Specialization is worthwhile only when producers can .exchanqe their specialized 
products for goods others produce. " 



A number of important economic changes took 
place during the medieval ^Ji^riod. In the 
'decentralized society, the church made the 
decisions; on the manor it was the lord; 
and; as craft workers increased and prga- 
nizfid, it wSs the guild. 'Specialization 



grew in the trades and crafts. _ Horeover, the 
Crusades gave impetus to trade and the inter- 
change of ideas. Gradually, the growth of' 
the market demands influenced 'the behavior 
of tjie landlord, the tenant, 'the merchant, 
and the city dweller. . « 




Students will be,able- 
to: ' 

Relafie how medieval 
^Qfiety' lacked cer- 
tain market charge- 
. teristics' 

. Understand that 
economic change came 

. slowly 'during this 
period ■ 



1. " Have students role-play the operation of supply and' demand^on a 

mai^or. Background information should include: 

%. The lack of irahetary rewards for labor 

4DJI ^ ^ 

. The limited resources of a manor ■ ^ ' . 

. The interference of the class system on a manor. 

2. Have students describe the disuia! existence of manor Hfe. Have 

. them fill_ in the following chart showing how economic changes took 
place.' ' , ' 



Limg Mi Eistorij) 

pp. 135-167 

ta'fi CuUuml Een- 
tage, pp. 308-331 
^Global History of 
^c^i pp. 95-119 
fhe Shaping of Mtem , 
Spdetijf: Mition/' 
md (Mge in Four' 
Societies, pp. 58-7'i 
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STUDENT '■ . 
^' OBJECTIVES 


CLASSpOOM ACTIVITIES 


• INSTRUCTIONAL • 
RESOURCES 


See ik Impact of- 
econoini (5 change with 
the increased demand 
for goods and ser- 


Example: 

^Related Historical 
• Change » Event 


\ 

Change In 
Political Power 


• * 


vices. ' . 

** 

' It 
t , 


Interchange Crusades 
of ideas by . ' ' (1100 A?D.) 
.trade (lOfiO ' ^ 
' 'A'^D.) /" V ' / . 


.From religious 
leaders to , 
guilds (1500 ' 
A.D.) . . 




s 

\ 

K 

I* 

' \ 

t 


3. .Have, s'tudents indicate on an outline map of the world the routes of 
' the Crusades and cities and seaports which grew as a result of 
increased trade. They should also indicate what goods were in 
demand (spices, silkfe, etc,)-. 


\ 


1 

9 
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WORLD HISTORY 



Part 6. Early Civilizations in Asia, Africa, and America 



c Economic decisions in all ancient societies sought traditional solutions 
to problems, 



The goal of economic gro^h conflicted with 
the Buddhist, ideas of wealth, material com- . 
fort, and security. In fact, attempts to , 
relieve the undesirable economic/conditions ' 
of liffe were often considered a greater evil' 
than the condition itself. . ■ • 

Although the economy was a controlled one. 



trade with both the East and Vest flourished. 
I^lam, unlike Buddhism, sought material 
wealth; thus, economic growth was fostered 
in conquered 'lands. The combination of Con- 
fucian and Buddhist beliefs and values 
hinderd!! the profit motive; merchants were 
held in low esteem and were under -constant, 
surveillance by the goverbment. • 




Students will be'abli 
to: 

. Examine the con- 
trolling' ideas of 
Asiatic cultures 
and understand wify 
tradition hindered 
economic growth 



. Have students research the religions -of India, China, Africa, ,and , 
Japan and, react to the following economic concepts: 



the p'rofit 'motive 
welfare projects 
health care 



ecorfomic growth 
economic justice 
population explosipn 



Living Mdiistory, 
■ pp. 206-26'! ■ 
Man's Cultural Heri- 
tage, pp. 198-207, 
A Global Eistovy of 
Mi pp. 55-5^ V 



. '■ ' STUDENT. 
OBJECTIVES' 


4^ 

, ' ■ fLASSROOM ACTIVITIES . , . 

' " • ■ 1 ■ . ~. ■ ' 


INSTRUCTIONAL . 
/RESOURCES 


. See how the ideas of 
tradition applied to 
the Inllian civiU.'. 
zatio'ns of the • 
Americas as well as 
to 'Africa and Asia* 
/ 

. 'Understand that • 
economic system?' 
change, over a period 
of time 

* 


2. J)iscuss irt class how change caiiie to China hot''/ from witfiin and 
without.- Have students prepare for the discission by reading 
about, the Open Door Pol'icy and the Boxer Rebellion. Have them ' 
, evdiudte Liifs suLcfiient* Mil naiions snoiiic nave/QiOWLri as sn 
economic goalJ' • ' 


1 

f 


3. liave students examine cne ideas and beliefs tff the Buddhists in 
relation to the following: 

■' , * 

Economics Behavior . , 
improved production (m?chijiery, people's trekment of • 
tools,' fertilizer, insecti- ' other people 
cides) ' ' humanity's place in 
hi'gher'stanciards of living the universe 
the "profit iTOtive" ■ individual rfesponsibllity, . 
birth control and value " 

1 

V , 


: . 1 

> 

4 


1 , ' 1 
1 

112 
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.WORLD HISTORY 



Part 7. Medieval Europe in Transition 



Economic growth can come through increases jn effective demands for goods 
and services pliis the ability of society to increasie productivity. 



Eoonom I c growth characterized the period from 
the l^th to the 17th centuries. During this 
period, towns grew, trade expanded, and polit- 
ical units increased in size^. As the Renais- 
sance awakened the . desire for learning and Vfe- 
discovering^the , individual ,. the Reformation 



served to. infl uence* economic behavior, codes 
of conduct, and laws governing economic I ife. 

Economic growth was accompanied by econ'omic 
problems; unequal distribution of goods and 
services, ijiflation, and unemployment- 



STUDENT 
OBJECTIVES 



CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
RESOURCES 



5 Will be able 



ze that, as the 
h of population 
ases, the demand 
Dods' and|fer- 
increases- 



Use the transparency in this unit to show how the mSrket system 
developed. .Explain the role of the producer \]\ supplying goods and 
services during the period of economic, growth ^(l^th" to the 17th 
centuries). Fur.thermore, labor is paid for producing so that gopds 
can be bought. As consumers demand nwre goods, the signals go to 
the producer to^ produce more* ' • 

Have the students make a circular flow chart showing how today's 
market system operates. ^ " 



Have them explaiiV how an increas 
demand for goods and services 



population increases th:- 



Transparency ^IQ , 
Living World 'History^ 

pp. 273-3^3 
Mari'^i Cultural Heri- 
tage^ pp. 231-241 
Exploring World' 

History, pp. 122-172 
jA Global History' of 
i Man, pp; 128-144 

! 

I . 
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■ STUDENT 
.OBJECTIVES • 


ClASSftOOMACT^ITIES 


, INSTRUCTIONAL.; 
6 RESOUeCES' * 


. Recocinize atid iiela'te'' 
how 'the ideas of the' 

D A f A fin's ^ 1 An «^ ^ !• A «i ' 

ReroriDdtion aiTecLed 
.the dikribution of 
• income 


i2. Have^'students r^ad "Europe's Drive to. Expand Overseas" in 

hdiyiQ^z in MdUstoTy (pp'. 118-119) and identify the economic' 
terms which relate directly to economic growth. ^' 

If , 


^he ShQjfiing of Wstei^ , 
Sodetij: ^ Mitioii' 
and Chmge in Four \ 

'SoeietieSj pp.- 188-, 
221 ' 


iJnderstand.that one 
of the' complex 
Drnblpms nf nrnwth ' 

during-the 17th 
century 'was inflation 


3., Have students' illbstrate the economic problems of growth-inflation 
•and the unequal distribution of goods'and services-durinq this 
period. Offer them the choice .of.presenfing a skit, 'a dramatiza- ' 
tion, or a "person on the street" interview. A series of topics to' 
choose from might include: 


4 • 

1 

1 


It 

% 

f 

y 

1 

* 1 


. middle class burgher discussing-wage's and prices . ' - 
results of a sudden increase of money supply (gold from the. 

Aztecs and Incas and silver frofn the mines of Potosi) . 
. growth of pop.ulation' 

. Queen Elizabeth's wage and. price policy ^which aimed 4' control • 
' Inflation. ' , 

■ » 

a 

X ft, 

« ■ - ■ . ■ ' ■ • 

i [ 

, ( 

/ ■" ' - • ^ •. ' 

■ i ' 


t 

t 

"I » 
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1 

f 
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WORLU HISTORY 



The extension of markets enabled greatei^ specialization and thus 
increased production. 



The outstanding economic cliaracteristic of 
this period was the rapid expansion of trade. 
The 'development of money and credit, national 
currencies, and banl(ing.als& encouraged trade, 
in addition, all trade was to serve the polit- 
ical goals of mercantilism. 

Tfie growth of cities resulted in more produc- 
tion of goods and services for market. The 
.farmer had to use his resources to produce 



enough food for his own use and^fo- the market 
in order to feed the cit^bpopul'af ). • ' . ' 

Increased trade resulted in an increase 'in the 
division of labor (special izatidn). Les?^ 
skilled labor could be used; so women and chil- 
dren entered the labor market, 'thus keeping 
prices low. Hence the domestic system was 
started from the extension of the market and 
the demand for increased production. " ■ 




Students will be able 
to: ; ■ 

. Understand that the 
extension of trade 
increases production 



. The growth. of cities resulted Iq .a demand for more food. ' Thus, the Lima Md Eisiow 



farmer ha'd to find new and better ways, to increase fbod production': 
Have students research agriculture (I6th and IJtkenturiesl noting 
changes in the following: 



. land use (rotation, use of fertilizer,' etc.) / 

. tools" ' . 

. kinds of ^crops ' grown 

.p . production, ■ . , , 



. pp. 357-^98 

Histonj, pp. j 82-231 
Han's CulkPdl kvi- 
'idg&i pp. 356-'iOO .' 



, ^STUDENT 
OBJECTIVES' 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
RESOURCES 


. Recognize that 
specialization is^ 

• necessary for more 
efficient production 
of-goods and services 

1 


2. Ask students 'to illustrate the Commercial Revolution with regard to 
the practice of "putting out" goods (raw materials) to be manu- 
factured in the home. Answer the question: "How was this practice 
to provi'de a transition .to the Industrial Rei^olutlon?" 

\ 

■ ■ ■/ 

1 

# 1 

' ^ 9 

\ 

V 
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Ik Shping of Mem 
■ SodetTj: Imiition 
and CImgt in four 
Roddies, pp. US- 
156 
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PRODUCERS 




DEMAND 



CONSUMERS 
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FREE ENTERPRIS^ , SYSTEM T-IO 
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ECONOMIC SYSTEMS Al DECISION-MAKING 



All societies face the oroblem of allocation of relatively scarce resources. 



Resource 'allocation Is decided by determining 
what and how much shall be produced, how it 
shall- be produced, and for whom' it shall bfe' 
produced. 5 Societies make these economic de- 



cisions in three basic ways: by tradition, by 

command, anil by the market., All societies are 

mixed economies since no' society relies ex- 
clusivelyon any one approach. 




The student will be 
able to: 

* 

. State the character- 
istics of tradition, 
command,, and market 
economic systems ' 

. Examine various 
•econonries and deter- 
mine their basic 
method of making , 
economic, decisions 



Establish .that economies can be classified by answering: * 



. What shall be produced? 

. How shall It be produced! 

. How much shall be produced? 

. For whom shall' it be produced? 



2. Define for the students tvaditional^-oommdi and mht economies. 



Eoonomcs fov tvehj- 
hodij, pp. 29i'-298 ' 
iEconomos: Pnnci'pUs 
gnd MctioeB-i pp. 
28-29 . • 
frdition cd Change in 
African fribal Life,, 
pp. ' . 



/ 
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i PTlInCHT 

SlUDcnl 

OBJECTIVES 


1 " \ 

CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
RESOURCES 


. Assess the effec- 
tiveness of the 
economy of an 
individual country 


,3. Assign two groups of students to examine the economic systems of 
" primitive societies ^with traditional economies. Group 1 will 
present the Hbuti Pygmy Tribe of the Congo. Group II will present 
the Tasaday Tribe of Hindanao, 

Each group will: 

. Dnetiy aebcrioe ine geograpnic locauon, ciiinate, governoient, 
and needs of its tribe, ' . - . " 


1 

r ^ 




npninnCfratP fhat the ^r^K<l Sue a f raH! fional fi^rnnnmu Kw 
1 uciiiumjli QIC LiidL iiic u 1 Uv iiflj Q uduiuuiidi ctunuinY uY 

answering: 




• 

• 


.. What shall be produced? , 
.. How shall it be produced?, 

Wnw miirh chall hp nrnHiirArl? 

.. For whom shall i't be produced? 


^ 


1 


. Answer the following questions: 






., How has the tribe maintained its traditional economy?' . 
What effect have outside influences had pn thei^r economy? 

ArP thpTP AHV rh^^ri^rfpr i cHr< ;> rAmmanH nr marlpf" ornnnmir 
<i ni c Liici c QMjr uiiai at LC 1 1 9U ui d tuiiiiiidiiu Ui tiKiriKvl clUilUiillt 

system in this society? 


n 

\ ' 

\ 


* 


Assign countries using conmand or partially command economies to 

arOUDS of two to four students In an nral nrpcpntaHnn fhov 

tjiuu^j UI Lnu i,u luui JUlucMliJi III gll ulQI U| C9CII la L 1 UN lIlcY 

should answer these questions: 


Table 11 

IdDie 

Table 13 




I . Haw firp prnnnmir Hpricinnc rnnrprninn aori/*iiIf"iipfl. ma an/J Kali 

successful have the policies been? 




127 

4 • . 


. How are economic decisions concerning industry made and how 
successful nave they been? 
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. What elements of traditional or iiiarl<et economy are present? 

If 

Suggested countries: Great Britain, Venezuela; Yugoslavia, Russia, 
Chipa, Denmark (or Sweden) 

. Freedom: Is there freedom of entei^prlse? Do consumers have 
freedom of Individual .choice? Do'^ployees have freedom to 
choose jobs? 

. Economic sovereignty: Who decides what is produced by the • 
, economy? ' , , 



Great Britain: 
Econodss: Mn- 
eifies and Fmotioes, 
pp. 'i6'i-'i69 
Economos, pp. kU- 

tiTie Hde Md, pp. 
299-30'i. 
Venezuela: 
Encudoyedia 5n- ' ■ 
'mnicciy Vol. 22, 
pp. 

Enc^doi^edia Mev- 
ioma^ Vol. 27, -pp. 

Yugoslavia: 
Economos: Prin- 
ctpZes .md MctieeSi 
p. ^Sl 

Encphpedia Bri- 
tmioa, Vol. 23, 

■ pp. 925-927 

Enmloipedia keT- 
iooMi Vol. 29, pp. 

713-715 
Russia: 

ifhe Mevieaei Eoonom^t 

pp. 'iO'i-'iD9 
to kencan Eoonom^i 

pp. 'I'iS-'iS'i 
Eeonodos: PKn- 

dples and FracticeSy 

pp. kS(i-kik 
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5. Assign countries that basically have' a market economy to groups of 
/ two to four students. Use the questions in k\ k. 

Suggested countries; United States, Japan, West Germany 



Eoonodes, pp. V/5- 

Economios fov Everij- 
pp. }11-313 . 

China: 
Econodos for Syeri/- 
hodij, pp. 31H17 
' fk Mevim Economy, 
pp. lilO-^ill 
Ensjjclopedia Bn- 
<tmm, Vol. 5rPP' 
. 608-61 2' 
Denmark; 
Hk Mevim Economj, 
pp: 398-399' . 
Enoijclopedk Bn- 
tgmicai Vol. , 

. PPv 251-253- 
Sweden: 
Ecovoms 'for Every- 
hdi pp. 306-307 
Emyolopedia H- ■ 
tamUa, Vol. 21, 
pp. 500-50f , , 
, [/, S. km md Mi^ 
i?eport (Hay 5 J 975), 
pp. 56-57 
United States: 
Eaonodos forMrij- 
body, pp. 6-15 
Ecdnomcs: ■ Frin- 
cipUs and haotim 
■pp. 90-102 
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STUDENT 
OBJECTIVEli' 


, CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
' RESOURCES 


. Recognize that most 
countries have mixed 
economies y 

< • 

« 

'. Assess the qu^^lity 
of 'life provided by 
an economic system 

« 

\ 

% 

1 


6. Have each student' rate'each of the countries studied on the 
following,. rating^scdle. One stands for all decisions made by a 
free market,,. Ten stands for all decisions made by force command. 

\ I ] \ ^\ 6 -7 8 '9 10 


OwAmrim Ecomnnj, 

pp/n-51 

The Menem Eoo- 
w% pp. 39'»-396 
Japan: . 

Economios foT EmT^- 
hodij, pp. 302-303 
Encplopiia Bn- 
tmniodi Vol. 12, 
[jp. 93'i-9H ' 
West Germany; 
Encyclopeiia Hmr- 
icm, Vol. 8, pp. 
11-16 

Encyclopedia Bri- 
tmica, Vol. 1!^ 

pp. 352-359 ■ • 

Owe Merican Economj, 
p. 'I'lO 

Tables 1, 2, 3, i|, &5 

"1 '' 


■ ^^^^ ■ , Tradition •■ Coonand ' 
Harket ■ . ' " ^ ' 

I: 

: . » 

1 

7. Have the students assess the q,uality of life of a co^nd economy 
, IKusSia) and a.market economy (the United States) by using the 

performance criteria in the Intfoduction, page 3. Using informa- ' 
. tion from the reading and, tables, draw conclusions on as many of ' ' 

the following as' possible; 

. Economic growth: Is the^per capita'output of the economy 
increasihg? ^ ^ 

. Stability: Are prices and employment stable? 

. Security: Is the individual reasonably well protected against 

economic insecurity? 
. Efficiency: Is there maximum. output 'per man-hour? 
. Equity: ^ How is wealth distributed? * 

/' 



TAB[f 1. PER CAPITA CROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, BY COUNTRY: 
1960, 1963, AND 1970 

[In dotUrv. For mo6t countries, estimates prepared by converting ^ofllclal flg\irt5 at pr«Talling dollar exchaiure 
rales with mlnlimim o< adjustment. Estimates are In ternw of current market prices and larrent exchange 
rates and^us reHect slight depredation of U.S. dollar during period shown. Year-to-year comparUons of per 
capita product to real terms sheuld, therefore, not be made on basis of these estimates. They should be considered 
aa lndUsators of per caplU production of goodj and services of countries shown and not as measures of standard 
of livlni of their inhabitants. Small differences between any 2 countries may be due to margin of error infaertat 
In method of estimation. Population flfcures used are ge/ieraUy mid-year estlxnates. See text, p. 800 for teneral 
comments concemipg the data; for exchange rules used and notes on quality of estimates, see source] 



United States. 



Algeria 

Argentina.. 
Australia K. 



Austria.. 
Belgium. 
BoliTla.. 



Biaxll 

Burma *.... 
Cameroon. 



Canada K. 
C^lon..., 
Chad 



Chile 

China (Taiwan)., 
Colombia 



Costa Klca , 

Denmark.. 

Dominican UepubUc. 



Ecuador 

El Salvador.. 
/Ethiopia 



Finland- '. 

France 

Germany, Federal Republic of. 



Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala,. 



Guinea.... 
Haiti*.... 
Honduras. 



India • 

Indonesia 

Iran ' 



Iraq 

Irel»nd. 
Israel... 



Italy , 

Ivor>- Coast. 
Jupin , 



Jordan 

Kfnya 

Ivhf7it?r Rep, (Cambodia). 



1960 


15&3 


1970 


2,817 


3, 148 


< 4.734 


(NA) 

606 
1,004 


230 
621 
1,830 


(NA) 
>974 
"2708 


991 
1.233 
99 


1.112 
l,48d 
117 


1,937 
2,633 
s 194 


208 
66 
(NA) 


260 
70 
127 


362 
*78 
' 175 


2.106 
142 

OfA) 


2,346 
W 


3.670 
M61 

(IVa) 


294 
i47 
253^ 


830 

IR7 
278 


681 
389 
401 


970 
238 


376 
1.6U1 

298 


543 

> 3,141 
4296 


216 
231 
(KX) 


189 

249 

^^ 


270 
288 
>65 


1.116 
1.336 
1.300 


1, 413 
1,743 
1.670 


2,901 
3.034 


108 
415 

274 


231 
643 
302 


>265 
1933 
363 


Hi A) 
76 

203 ' 


98 
78 
214 


(NA) 
•91 
«266 


«l 

81 1 
?03 


90 
82 
225 


>94 
116 
892 


2M 
63S 

930 


263 
790 
1.064 


>S39 
1.292 
1,836 


701 
176 
462 


984 
217 
711 


1.727 
S42 
1.011 


162 
(NA) 
(SA) 1 


202 
104 
124 


«273 
1140 
(NA) 



Korea, Republic of 

Llbyac i^b Republic.. 



Mala^ 
Malaysia ^1 
MaU...... 



Mauritania.. 

Mexico 

Morocco 



Nepal "..^ 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 



Nicaragua. 

Niger 

Nigeria 



Norway 

Pakistan *^ 
Panama. . . 



Paraguay... 

Peru 

Philippines. 



Portugal 

Rhode.tla. Southern. 
Sierra Leone' 



South Africa 1". 

Spain 

Sudan > 



Sweden * 

Swltterbnd 

Syrian Arab Republic 

Thailand 



Togo 

Tunisia. 



Turkey 

Ugar»aa 

United Republic of Tanzania 



United Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Ven^ueb ^ 



Viatnom. Republic of.. 

Zaire 

Zambia 



1960 


196) 


1970 


153 
(NA) 
101 


139 
454 
103 


256 
M,768 
132 


•88 

278 
68 


*40 

779 
75 


>84 
>a47 

(HA) 


79 

^ 834 
154 


110 
391 
185 


M70 
868 
215 


63 
971 
1,&59 


60 
1,206 
1,780 


(NA) 
(2,353 
2,188 


266 
00 
84 


' 307 
cSO 
75 


434 

(KA) 
CNAl 


1.277 
83 
392 


1 586 
94 
479 


17^,944 
M49 

VI > 


169 
206 
215 


201 
242 
267 


249 
»8 

vrt 


285 
219 

CNA) 


Ml 
222 
133 


1653 
276 
•157 


449 
341 
94 


522 
517 
103 


864 
981 

^11112 


1,851 
1.659 
(NA) 


2,321 
1.974 
210 


4,055 
3.135 
•253 


97 


113 


M81 


80 
205 


86 

229 


CNA) 
•236 


207 
67. 
66 


299 

n 

66 


•412 

(NA) 

197 


1.357 
620 
1,043 


1,571 
614 
871 


2,lte 
816 
1972 


108 

(NA) 

183 


99 
» ITS 
168. 


>233 
94 
>417 



\ 



oo 



N'A Not available. ^ 

I In terms of presentosMteni of National Accounts (s^ Ytarbook of National Accounts Statiatia, 1969). 
•* For 1969. 

> For years beginning July 1. * For years ending Sept. 30. « 
' For 1968. • For years beginning Apr. 1. 
' ^ For y^ars beginning Mar. 21. • Data not strictly comporuble with those (or loUowinK years. 
VVe.n Malaysia only. <« For years ending Jnly 15. 
i- Includes Namibia. Tangan>lka only. 

Source: Statistical-Office of th^ Unitc(i Nations, N.Ym ^k^aJisf/ca/ Vearboofc (Copyright,) 1971, p. 813. 
Reproduced by permission. 
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TABLE 2. AVERAGE ANNUAL RATES OF GROWTH OF GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, 
\BY KIND, OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 

(In percent. Based on gross dom«s«c product at constant prices. Methods used to obtain estimates of gross domesdo 
product at constan: pric«S and the years to which these priCM reUte vary widely among countries In general 
"Agriculture" Includes forestry, bunting, and flshlng; ••Industrial activity" covers mining, manufacturing' 
electricity, gas, and water; and "Other" comprises financing Insurance, real estate, and business services: com- 
munity, soda! and- personal services and public administration and defense. Unless otherwise stated, data an 
calculated on the former System of National Accounts (se« Yearbook of H^ationat AcamnU StatiUiu^ 1909)] 



United 6t^tc>9 

A^ntlna 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Bufma 

Canada .,\\\\.\\.\\. 

Ceylon 

Chile- 

China (Taiwan) .-. 

Colombia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France- j 

OernUny, Fed. Rep. of.... 

Greec© 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Italy 

Kenya 

Khmer Rep. (Cambodia),. 

Korea, Republic of 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Nicaragua 

Nigeria 

Norway... 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay ^ 

Philippines 

Portugal L 

Puerto Rico.. 

Saudi Arabia 

Spain 

Sweden 

S>Tla : 

Tanzania 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Uganda :. 

United Kingdom 

tJrugua:* 

Vtnezuelft 

Zaire 



Period 


OBOSS DOMEsnC 
PEODUCT 


k trrA 

.fvgn- 
cul- 
ture 


XNDU9TAIAL 
ACJIVITT 


Con- 
struc- 
tion 


Trans- 
port 
and 

commu- 
nica- 
tions 


Wbol»- 
sale 
and 
retail 
trada 


Other 


Total 


Per 
capita 


Total 


Manu- 
fac- 
turing 


1065-70 




2.3 


3>.9 




Z 9 


—0. 4 


&4 


H.4 


3.7 


lOGS-^ 


as 


2L2 


0. 1 


5.2 


4.8 


11. 9 


3. 0 


3.9 


3.0 


1965~69 


4.4 


4.0 


4. 5 


5.0 


(VA) 


3.9 


4.0 


4.0 


3,7 


1965-69, 


4. 1 


3.6 


4. 3 


5.1 


5.3 


0. 9 


4. 9 


4.7 


3.6 


.196&>69' 


6.4 


3.7 


2. 3 


9.6 


7.0 


3. 2 


6,3 


7.7 


1965-67 


—2.2 


. -4.2 


—4. 0 


—2.2 


—2. 7 


13. 7 


Z4 


—4. 4 


1.0 


1965-70 


1 4.4 


>2.6 


-a 2 


4.9 


4. 3 


Z3 


6.0 


A 1 
1 


• ^* ® 


19£5-«9 


6.0 


3.6 


3.6 


9.4 


9. 7 


ia2 


6.8 


A A. 


Z 5 


1965-70 


3.5 


1. 1 


L8 


3.6 


3! It 








9.7 


6.9 


2.8 


13, ^ 


14. 2 


1.4 
13. 0 


3.9 
13.3 


3.8 


4.1 

8. 1 


f9&5-69 


5.4 


2.1 


5.0 


5.3 


5.7 


14. 0 


A. 2 


5 3 


5, 1 


196^70 


4. 7 


4. 1 


-0.7 


6.3 


5.3 


3. 9 


4.9 


3!6 


5 0 


1965~68 


5.9 


O 0 


2.3 


8.0 


7.6 


IS. 6 


8.6 


. 11.7 


Z4 


1965-69 


4.6 


2.5 


1.8 


12.9 


13. 2 


6. 4 


6. 7 


7 4 


7. 1 


1905-69 


3.8 


3.3 


0.6 


6. 0 


5-9 


;1.3 


3.7 


Z8 


4.' 4 


1965-70 


5.7 


4.9 


L9 


6. 2 


6L4 


5.8 


6.D 


5.4 


3.9 


1965*70 


4.7 . 


4.0 


2.9 


5.8 


6. 1 


Z9 


5.0 




4.6 


iyw-6» 


6.6 


6.7 


0.3 


7.6 


0.9 


10. 0 


ID. 2 


6.4 


3.2 


1965*70 


4.4 


1.2 


4.1 


9.0 


9. 1 


Z7 


5. 8^ 




5.7 


1965-69 


6. 2 


Z7 


3.2^ 


10. 1 


10.2 


15.6 


6.0' 


5.2 


7.3 


1965" 70 


4.9 


2L 1 


5.6 


4.3 


3. 8 


4. 4 ■ 


4.8 


4.0 


4.6 


1965- IP 


5. 1 


2.6 


2.4 


6.8 


5.3 






9.4 


7.9 


1965^9" 


■"":m5 


7. 3. 


1 5l9 


15.6 


15. 1 


7.6 


9.5 


7.9 


1L2 


1965^ 


^ 4.1 


0.6 


j 3.5 


4.0 


9.3 


4.5 


3.8 


4.3 


5.0 


1965-69 


4.9 


4.5 


' L9 

! 


> 7.2 


(NA) 


(*) 




1 


3, 4 


1965-69 


6.0 


5.2 ! 


2.5 


8.1* 


8.3 




A K 

0. 0 


as 


4.4 


1955-70 


<7.4 


V4. 3 ' 


1 6r8 


8.1 


8.1 


1Z7 


7.8 


6.4 


3.3 


1965-66 


2. 2 




-2.2 


6.7 


3. 1 


3(X 8 






lao 


1965-70 


1^2 


0. 7 


3.0 


21.4 


2Z5 


:4.9 


19.7 


16.7 


6.9 


1965-70 


7. 1 


. 3.6 


o 


8.9 


8.9 


9.7 


7.9 


7.4 


6.2 


1965-69 


5u3 


Zl 


Ik 


3.8 


4.5 


7.2 


«4.3 


6.0 




1965-63 


4.4 


0.3 I 


0.4 


11.5 


1Z2 


1.9 


3.6 


5.1 


7.5 


1965-66 


2.6 


0. 1 i! -0.2 


19.0 


1.5 


L6 


-3.2 


-0.9 


6.5 


1965-70 


4.6 


3.7 ! 


-0.6 


4.9 


4.6 


4.3 


6.2 


4.6 


5.0 


1965-69 


<6.6 


*4.4 j 


5.5 


7.3 


7.2 


11.8 


6.4 


6.7 


3. A 


1065-69 


7.9 


4.5 ; 


5. 1 J 


10.8 


11. 1 


laa 


10.2 


7.1 


k\ 


1965-70 


4.8 


1.5 


.2.0 


6.2 


6.0 


6.7 


3.8 


6.2 




1965-70 


4.8 


l.S 5u9 


•6.8 


6.0 


-14 


•4.8 


5.1 


6.1 


1966-69 


6.2 


5. 2 I 1. 3 


8.3 


8.3 


11 


7.3 


9.6 


4.2 


1965-69 


6.6 


5.4 


-4.6 . 


9.7 


9.5 


5.0 


9:7 


6.4 


10.0 


I965-CS 


7.9 


6.1 j 


2L0 ; 


8.^ 


1Z3 


^5 




10.5 


6.0. 


1965-69 


&2 


5.1 1 


3.8 


7.3 


7.6 


6.9 


8.3 


5.7 1 


5.6 


1965-70 


»3.9 


»3.2 


J.O 1 


5.2 




1.6 


4.2 


3,2 1 


4.3 


1965-69 


5u3 


2,3 i 


1.7 


8.1 




9.0 


9.5 


5?i 


5.4 


1965-70 


>S.5 


»2.4 i 


3.6 ; 


6.9 


10.0 


11.1 


11.9 




4.4 


1965-69 


8.7 


5u4 ' 


4.9 1 


11.3 


ia4 


13.4 


7.8 


10.1 1 


10.2 


1965-69 


• 3.6 


0.3 ; 


-3.7 1 


10.4 


4.3 


-0.4 


a7 


1.2 1 


7.1 


1965-69 


7.1 


4.5 \ 


3.1 1 


10.5 


10.2 i 


9.5 


7.3 


&1 1 


S.7 


1965-70 


4.7 


... 


4.6 ] 


6.1 


6.7 


6.8 


8.6 


16 1 


4.0 


1965-69 


2.4 


1.0 1 


■ '•'! 




Z9 


1.3 


Z4 




(SAJ 


1965-70 


1.6 


0.4 . 


-0.3 


2.5 


Z 1 


a9 


Ol 1 


Z8 1 




1965-69 


4.0 


0.4 ! 


4.6 1 


Z9 


4.3 


7.3 


4. 1 


4.7 1 


4.2 


1966-68 


3,3 


1.0 • 


7.3 1 


0.2 1 

i 


-0.5 


ia2 


9.9 


a6 1 


19 



- Represent,^ zero. NA Not available. » S\.-sipm of National Accounts. 
« For 1960-69. » ••Construction" incloUwl in "Industrial acllvily". 

« All services Included In "Transport ani comm Jnicalions**. • Growth nl« refer to 1065-67. 
• Electricity, gas. and \rater InrludMl in "Transport and conuniinications". ' 



Sour'-re:. Statistical Office of the United Nations, N.Y., Statistical Yearbook (Copyright.) 1971, p. 
Reproduced by.perfnission. - 
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TABLE 3. INDEXES OF PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT, PRICES, AND RETAIL TRADE, 

BY COUNTRY: 1970 



(1K3 - 100, tmpi a* noted. Bet text. p. 800» for general comments concernlnj the daU. 

tlons oi tbe data (or Individual countries, see source] 



For additional quallflca- 



noDucnoN 




raiCES 




Asrlcoltnrv > 


1 


factor* 

Ing 
Indus- 
triBo ' 


Employ- 
znent 

la 
znanu- 
factor* 
ing * 


suiner 
prices « 


* , 

wnoie- 

sale 
prices* » 


Market 

prices 

of 
Induv 
trial 
shares ' 


Retan 
trade ^ 

• 


All 
com- 
modi- 
ties 


Food 


Mln- 
Ing' 


' 105 


no 


123 


131) 


114 


127 


117 


148 


163 


W 


100 


163 


159 


(NA) 




313 


(Na) 


MA 

otfO 


117 


120 


(SA) 


'140 


119 


lAi 


''114 


10 112 


» 159 


IW 


100 


91 


154 


" 101 


12S 


^ 116 


II 9l 


148 


" 117 




63 


144 


» 107 


12y 


118 


101 




116 


112 




- 1? 135) 


(NA) 


151 


(Na) 


(Ka) 


Oa) 


137 


UO 


11 J^Q 


II i3'> 


(N\) 


It 047 


902 


(Na) 


(!• A) 


113 


113 


(NaJ 


(Na ) 


(NA) 


JO n 102 


It » 


(NA) 


(NA) 


9d 


95 


156- 


146 


IH 


126 


117 


147 


153 


lift 


123 


iT 17Q 




(KA) 


127 


(NA) 


(SA) 


(Na) 


407 


107 


»1U 


121 


11 S99 


598 


665 


" 231 


(NA) 


139 


140 


1 IS 


342 


J' 121 


124 


107 


(Na) 


CNA~ 


m 


134 




' 140 


• 105 


197 


195 


H n 141 


263 


l&S 


163 






(Na) 


116 


118 


(NA) 


(NA) 


17S 


1S3 


(NA) 


(Na) 


(Na) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(KA) 




176 


178 


106 


183 


* 116 


» 109 


(NA) 


OA) 


CNiJ 




(Na) 


121 


155 


13 110 


^ 10"2 


(NA) 


OA) 


_ 

157 


100 


' 100 


(Ka) 




110 


" 145 


127 


103 


191 


115 


121 


(Sa) 


»• 99 


U i»95 


105 


109 


(NA) 


OA) 


137 


131 


(Na) 


180 


• lOS 


I* 126 


' 116 


(NA) 




122 


124 


•290 


• 123 


1 It i:ai23 


u 112 


115 


(NA) 


OA) 


(NA) 




(NA) 


212 


n 121 


108 


114 


(Na) 


(NA) 


115 


* ii5 


}^ 


161 


1 13 3107 


*" 115 


142 


10 170 


184 


IJO 


121 


116 


170 


100 


131 


• 115 


94 


147 


(NA) 


C^'A) 


107 


129 


i: 105 


99 


(NA) 


(NA) 


135 


111 


111 


?8 


156 


107 


121 


107 


124 


162 


(NA) 


(SA) 


S3 


170 


* 1) 163 


172 


175 


(Na> 


OA) 


' 130 


13!) 


l&S 


186 


117 


118 


117 


(NA> 


176 


116 


117 


OA) 


130 


»"114 


107 


112 


(Na) 


(•Na) 


136 


142 


OA I 


217 


I* 152 


1(X) 


(Na) 


OA) 




(NA) 


;na> 


113 


156 


123 


3? 102 


' 1(33 ' 




^177 


OA) 


OA) 


OA) 


(NA) 


- (Va) 


2S4 


(NA) 


0-A> 


(NA) 


117 


120 


121 


133 


•110 


W1&4 


166 




(Na) 


43 


127 


(SA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


68,807 


(Na) 


>rA) 


Oa: 


130 


130 


"275 


» 21S 


(NA ) 


114 


113 


(NA) 


OA) 


14C 


137 


(NA) 


(Na) 


(NA) 


117 


113 


(NA) 


(NA) 


113 


113 


237 


152 


»« >• 116 


' 145 


139 


w 152 


163 


. 156 


14^ 


222 


• 184 


» 123 


13S 


124 


» i»e4 


275 


123 


124 


135 


151 


107 


128 


119 


«• 67 


164 


125 


12S 


100 


2S4 


120 


144 


112 


" 176 


229 


143 


137 


136 


yjo 


216 


178 


216 


(NA) 


»2S0 


0.-A) 


(Na ) 


(Sa> 


(NA) 


(Sa) 


108 


(na) 


ISM 


(SA) 


152 


155 


OA) 


(NA) 


(NA> 


M 100 


(NA) 


(NA) 


rSA) 


(") 




86 


131 


• 10^ 


124 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 




135 


136 


163 


(NA) 


126 


122 


92 


'»156 




130 


US 


135 


iSAJ 


111 


116 


(NA) 




123 


127 


228 


169 


•9^ 


Itl 


124 


117 


1S5 


122 


123 




157 


13 


136 


127 


133 


M 163 




OA> 


-ISA) 


«l 110 


(NA^ } 


I* 113 


(Na) 


(NA) 


(NA) 




10* 


175 


143 


110 1 


Utt) 


123 


156 


179 


\ \26 


12tS 


'•)41 


168 


" ** 122 


137 


*' 134- 


OA) 


(NA» 


1^4 


142 


(NA) 


176 


166 


113 


(NA) 


OA) 


OA) 


i:s 


133- 


{Na> 


140 




»' 110 


(NA> 


(NA) 


OA) 


119 


13n 


(NA ) 


• 148 


• 120 


» 14^ 


a 177 


90 


OAl 


119 




196 


• Hi 


iro 


132 


115 


(NA).. 


OA) 


OA) 


(Sa , 


130 


ISO 


«J " 126 


103 1 


(NA) • 


(SA) 
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United Suta.. 



Argentina.. 
Australia. . 

Austria 

Belgium. . . 
Bolivia 



BraxlL.. 
Burma.. 
Canada.. 

Ceylon.. 
Chile... 



China (Taiwan). 

Colombia 

Cost* Rica 

Cuba /.... 

Cyprus — X 



CsechosloTakta. 

Ueamark... .' 

I^omlnlcan Republic. 
Ecuador 

Egypt 



■ El S^l▼ador 

.Finland 

France 

German Dem. Rep 

Oennany, Fed. Rep. of.. 



Ohana 

Greece 

Guatemala. 

Honduras.. 
Hungary 



Iceland 

India 

Indonesia.. 

Iran 

Iraq 



Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea, Republic of. 



Lebanon 

Libyan Arab Rep. 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Morocco.. 



Netherlands . . 
New Zealand. 

Nicaragua 

>Iorway 

Pakistan 



Pknama 

Paraguay. . . 

Peru..,.:... 
Philippines. 
Poland 



Se« foo tnotes at end of table. 



TABLE 3. (CONTINUED)^ 



IlH3- lM.«ic^ M Boi«d. 3m t«rt. p. 800 . ^ niMrtI oomm«nts coaotmUic t'ha dtta. Foe wldltioiua QQaUflcft- 
tlons ol the dftU for IndlTiduSTcountrlM, smsouk^ •uuimu«u ^uvuuar 



(COUMTBT 



Portugal 

Romania 

South AWca. 

Spain 

Sweden^ 

Switiarland. 

Syrian Arab Rep 

ThaUand 

Tunisia.- 

Turkey. 

U.S.8.R 

United Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Venezuela : 

Vietnam, Republic of. 

Yuiwsiaria 

Zanxbia 



raonucnoN 



Afrtcultura i 



All 
com- 
modi- 
ties 



Food 



101 

118 

110 
109 
115 

W 
126 
94 

123 
(NA) 

117 
107 
148 



100 

(NA) 
124 

113 
109 
115 

79 
U2 
83 

119 

(NA) 

118 
115 
153 



(NA> (NA) 
112 114 

<NA> (NA) 



Min- 

fng I 



104 
155 
132 

104 
134 
(NA) 



(NA) 
«97 

»*134 
150 

78 
(NA) 
122 

128 
121 



Manu< 

bCtOT' 



ing 
indus- 



173 
230 
«« 159 

210 
136 
147 

"172 

(NA) 

M126 

" 176 
178 

127 
120 
^145 

211 
■174 
«220 













Employ* 
ment 

in 
manu- 
factur- 
ing * 


Con* 
lumer 
prices* 


V 

\ 

"WbolV 
sale ^ 
prices <i 


Market 

prices 

of 
indus- 
trial 
>har«a« 


RetaU 
trade* 


(NA) 

11 135 
155 


146 
103 
125 


125 

(NA) 

"100 


{NA)\ 

155\ 


(NA) 

170 
"116 


.a25 
ii»V9 
»95 


155 
135 
128 


125 
126 
113 


• 196 

» 127 
98 


\na) 
\*lll 

NWO 


• 11 H 104 

(NA) 
(NA) 


121 
117 

128 


125 
S 110 
138 


(NAJ 
(NA) 
(NAJ 


(NA)\ 
(NA) ^ 
(NA) 


11 173 

128 


156 
98 


146 
108 


(NA) 


(NA) 

ISO 


11 100 

(NA) 
116 


135 

2,321 
112 


•126 

(NA) 
116 


172 
(NA) 
IM 


142 

(NA) 
2il 


(NA) 
:i n 119 
n« 128 


aoo 

, »103 


311 
156 
«117 


PCA) 
(NA) ! 
(NA? j 


(NV' 

39 

(NA) 



NA Not available. r 

> Refers to calendar year in which all or iDOSt of Ihe harvest took place, generally 1970. AU commodities Index 
relates to food, ftbers. tobacco, industrial oilseeds, rubber, tea. and coffee; food indei relates to crops and 11 restock 
products for human consumption. Deduction made for feed and seed used in production process. 

' Components of tbeae indexes ▼ary considerably among countries; for details, see source. 

' Refers, in general, to salaried employees and wige earners in manufacturing. Includes workers on holiday or 
yac:&tion; excludes employers, eell-employed . and workers on stilke, oniemporary zallitary leave, or ttfmporarUy 
lAld oft. 

< In many instances, represents index only for principal dty (or dtles) o' particular country. 

^ General wholesale pr1c« iqdex numbers usually weighted by rro5s value of sale* on wholesale markets. 
^ * A5 of 3d quarter of 1971, exc«pt as noted. Indexes based primarily on common shares traded on i*{uUng«xcbaz:ge. 

I'.i some cases, where an index of in(%2strial shares is not available, a general index. Including shares of companies 
i:t transportation, distribution, anMnanc« fields, is reported. 

- Tor year beginning July 1. * Basic materials. 

' For 1969. >* 2d quarter. u Por year ending June 30. 

- includes mining and qoarrylnr* for OepianDem. Republic, mining only. i'1964-lOO. . 

• (;oneral index, » Luxembouig Included with Belgium. >« Data for 1 month. »' Foe 1966. 

' For 1067. !• For 1966. »• For 196*. » Average of less than 12 months. ; 
Form products only. » Wage eamets only. "4th quarter 1970. "1965-100. ^ 
M quarter 1970. '^1967-100. -« 1969-100. » Civilian labor force employed. 
' July 1066-June 1967-100^. « July l965June rj66-l^. « Area of San Salvador. 

- ' 'UiUemala City only. « 1966-100. " 1960-100. " For year beginning Mar, 21. 
' Includes working proprietors. " lOTO-lOO. 

' Coven commercial retail and wholesale establishments. 
' ' Kur yeir beginning Apr. 1. « For 1965. - July 196Arune 1963-100, 

* Includes sea fishing. « For jrearendlng-befot* July i. 1970. 
! -Sd-lOO. « 1st quarter. 

' F.xcludes printing and publishing None or negligible quantity. 

Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations, N.Y.» Statistical Yearbook (Copyright.) 1971. p. 819. 
Reproduced by permission. • ' 
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' TABIE 4. APPROXIMATE WORKTIME REQUIRED TO BUV SELEQED COMMODITIES AT STATE-f IXED PRICES II 

AND AT RETAIL STORES IN NEW YORK CITY, jULY 1, 1970* 

* ( 

t 




COMMODITY 


NEW YORK CITY 


MOSCOW 


till '1 t 1 i« 11 

White bread (1 pound) 


5 minute: 


17n)inutes 


Potatoes I * pound) 


1 1- 

2niinutK 


4 minutes 


Beef, rib roast 1 1 pound) 
„ 1 


41 minutes 


137 minutes 


Butter,salted(l pound) 


16 minutes. 


140 minutes 


Sugar 1 1 pound) 


3 minutes 


45 minutes * 


Mil Mresh (1 quart) 


6 minutes 


24 minutes 


Eggs, 2nd graded dozen) ' ^ 


12 minutes 


93 minutes 


Mpn's shirt cottnn 


ij hours 


11.4 hours 


Men's suit, wool, single-breasted, mediunn price range 


'26,3 hours 


157.0 hours 


Men's shoes, leather oxfords (pair) 


6.0 hours 


35.0 hours 


Women's dress, street, man-mad? fibers 


5.6 hours 


42.0hour$.. ' 


. Women's shoes, leather oxfords, medium price range 


5.3 hours 


oo.u hours 1 


Women's stockings, nylon (pair) 


17.5 minutes 


2.9 hours 


Soap, toilet (3V2 ounce cake) 

-r— . , 


2.0 minutes ^ 


16.3 minutes 


Cigarettes, non-filter, regular size, package of 20 


S.Sminutes^ , 


15.1 minutes 


Vodka (fifth) 


12 hours 


4.4 hours 



'National Federation of Independent Business; 150 W. 20th;ivenue. San Mateo, CA 94403 140 
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TABLE 5. CROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT-PER CAPITA* 

U.S.A. U.S.S.R. 

Value of total goods and services produced per person (1970) . . $4,756 $2,000 

POPULATION/AREA 

Population (1969) . . . - 203,213,000 240,567,000 

Area (square miles) . 3,615,123 8,649 489 

/ ■ 

LABOR FORCE, ENERGY, MANUFACTURING (1969) 

Economically active-population . . . . 82,272,(XK) 115,493,000 

. Production of electric energy (millions of KWH) 1,552,298 689;050 

Consumption of sources of energy (coal equivalent) \ 

Total (1,000 short tons) 2,413,431 1,113 543 

Per capita (pounds) ' 23,75^ 9,257 

Manufacturing establishments 311,140 40 709 

Manufacturing persons engaged 19,095,000 26,659,000 

Import? ($1,000$) $35,863,000 $10,327,000 

Exports ($1,000$) V ... . $37,462,000 $11,655^ 

FOODSTUFF PRODUCTION (1969) 

Wh iat . (1,000 short tons) 43,766 88,093 

R'ce • • 4 565 1 220 

Corn . 128,178 ' 13,177 

Potatoes • 15 601 , I0.ijfcj8 

l^eat 18,052 1l^S«4 

Sugar 5,480 11,110 

Cotton . 2,403 2,149 

HO' SING AND HEALTH 

HOUSING 

Dwellings per 1',000 population (I960) ^ 261 .211 

Average number of rooms per dwelling (1963) 4.7 33 

Average number of persons per room (1963) . 0.7 1 5 

HEALTH 

Number of hospitals 7 137 26 42*9 

Number of hospital beds 1,663,000 2,567^000 

Number of physiciaR^ir. r 305,453 555,400 

Persons^en physician 700 400 

Dentisls. 98,670 87,100 

EDUCATION AND BOOK PRODUCTION * 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS (1968) 

^Teachers 1,244,000 1,782,000 

Students enrolled 32,018,000 40.310,000 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS (1968) 

Te'achers 955,000 N.R. 

Students enrolled 19,053,000 8,702,000 

PUBLIC EXPENDITURE FOR EDUCATION (1967) 

Total ($1,000$) $45,300,000 ' $17,962,000 

% of national income so spent 5.6% ^ 7 2% 

800K TITLES PRODUCED (1969) 62,083 74,611 

•Source: National Federation of Independent Business, 150 W. 20th Avenue, San Mateo CA 94403 ' 
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Ante! I, Gerson'^ and Harris, Walter. EmomcB 

for EveryM'ij.^ New York; Amsco School , 

PublicatioDS, .inc., 1973. 
EncjjQlopedia Mevicm. New York: Americana 

Corp., 1975. ^ 
Encifclopeiia Bvimniea. Chicago: Wi 1 1 iam 

Benton, Publisher, 1.973. 
Goodman, Kennard, and Harriss, C. Lowell. 

Ecormics, Boston: Ginn and Co., I963. 
• GrosVenor, Gilbert H., ed. Mioml ^'o- 

grapUc. M. \kl, Mo, 2. Washington: 

.National. Geographic Society, August 1972. 



Lerner, William. Statistieal ihstrast of tk 

Mted States. - Washington, D. C: U. S. 

Government Printing Office, 1972. 
Lindholm, Richard W.., and Driscoll, Paul. 

Oiof kBvican Emom^, .New York: Harcourt, 

Brace and World, Inc., 1970'. 
Turnbull, Colin H. "Imdition md Change in 

kfmm frihal Life. Chicago: Avon Books, 

The Hearst Corp., 1971. 
JJ. S, km end Hovld Report. Vol. 77, 

No. 18 (Hay 5, 1975). 



AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 



ECONOMIC FBEEDOM AND SELFITEBEST 



Government plays a limited but necessary role in the American 'free 
enterprise system. 



'Within the free enterprise system,, economic 
freedom is a goal of individuals and groups " : 
because it allows them to pursue their own 
self-interests. The freedom to seek one's 

. self-interest, like any other system, is 
relative and not absolute. As people compete, 



U 



conflicts arise as to whose interests are to 
be served. Reconciling these conflicts is . 
one role of government, which,' within its' 
limited role^ "acts as a promoter and.regu- 
3tor of economic freedom. • 




The student will^ be 
able to: ^ 

• Define Qcmmc 
fmdom 



. Recognize that eco- 

^nomic freedoms, 
similar to political 
freedoms, are rela- 
tive and not absolute 



The teacher should define and introduce the concept of eeonomo 
fveeion tQ the students. (Economic freedom is an individual's 
right to choose, an occupation, to contract, to own .property, and to 
produce anil, consume according to self-interest.' 



2. 



_Ask the students, "Do any of these basic economic freedoms ever 
conflict?" Why? Discuss [jossible confl icts with students. Com- 
pare conflict of economic freedoms to conflict of political 
freedoms.- (Both are relative and not absolute.) • 



Cost of FreedoJiiypp. 
I?, 2l-3'i, 69-73 

pp. 7-36 

Eeomdos and fmdm^ 
Chapter 1 




. Describe government's 
role of reconciling 

- 'individual and group 
economic conflicts 

. Analyze a major 
goyernmental policy 

; Formulate an opinion 
on whether ci law or 
policy is the best 
solution to a con- 
flict " > 
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3. Ask students JJlj,ho resolves these conflicts if you as an individual 
are unable. tp resolve them?" (Government.) "How are they re- 
solved?") (By laws and regulations.) 

i Divide the class into groups of five to six studeats.. Each group 
should take one of the following governmental^, (federal, state, or 
lo&al) policies and identify the economic conflicts involved. 
Usmg I'ole-playing, visual materials, panel dispussion, or debates, 

. each group should inform the rest of the class of the attitudes of 
the conflicting parties and government. Students vill need time 
for' research and preparation. (Example: Views of business and 
industry, conservationists, and government on antipollution laws.). 

. Antipollution laws (federal, state, or local) 

. The, Equal Right's Amendment to the U.- S. Constitution 

. Local zoning' laws 

. The welfare system , ' 

■ . Federal minimum wage laws 

. Civil service workers' right to strike 
.-National' health programs 

. Housing legislation . ■ , • ^ : 

EachVoup should decide whether this law or policy^ is the best i 
solution to the conflict.' Some may suggest an al'ternative and 
" explain it. 

> 

Guest speakers from the'community could be invited to debate or j 
discuss any of the above issues. , 



p. 58 (Case study on' 
pollution) , ' 
\kiimom Mitical ■ 
BekvioT) pp. ^122- 

Cmtrovmij Oi)ef the 
'Eml Ughts kiend- 
mnt 

p. 85 .(Case study) • 
fk M-: Bringing 

Em Equalitij 
The Mfm Hlem 
(filmstrip) 

p, 135 (Case study) 
"Controversy Over 
Hinimum Wage." 
kencm MiUcal 
Bekdov, p. 227 ■ ^ 
MtionaUedthPrO'^ 

blms (film) 
Fair Eousing: It 
Hem to M 
(pamphlet) 
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. Realize chat fhe 
economic role of 
government is ' 

'limited and defined 
by federal and state 



constitutions; . 
judicial decisions; 
and federal, state, 
and local legis- 
lation 



. Formulate an opinion 
, on the question bf 
too much .government 
control of the ficdn- 
omy and be able^ 
defend an affirma- 
tive or negative 
opinion 



,. 'Have them explain how each example affects individuals and/or their 
, families. (Example: In the regulator' role, t!ie FDIC insures the 
hank deposits^f the student and/or parents.) Upon conclusion of 
the assignment discuss the students' specific examples. 

9. Write on the board the following statement: "The economic role of 
government is limited and defined." Ask students to lis^ some waysf 
the government* is limited and where its economic role is defined. , 
.(Some of their answers might be federal and state constitutions, 
^ judicial decisions,' laws.) ' 

Choose one of their answers and ask students to gi've specific 
examples. ^ 

Example: Ask students tft turn to the U. S. Constitution in their 
texts and find at least seven, economic powers granted 
or forbidden the federal government, such as the right 
•to coin money, the right to regulate interstate and 
international commerce,- the right to regulate sale of 
securities, the right to lay and collect taxes, and the, 
. • prohibition to tax any articles exported from any^Htate. 



10. Have stuijents engage in debases or group discussions or prepare 
opinion papers on the following statement: ' . ? 



"Too many people.expect government to solve all economic 
problems. Thji; result is too much government interference in ^ 
the economy." 



< ■ -4 



n 



fh Constitution of 

^tk Mud States 
Mencan ffconom/^ 

Chapter 10 . 
An Intvoiiictim to 

Eaonodc kasoning^ 

Chapter -10 
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Printed Haterials 

Caoipbel I , / Char I L , et a 1 . iQcnmcs md ' 
, 'Mh: MOne. •yayne,'Pa.: : Haverford 

House,' 196i ' ''■)''' 
"Controversy Over Expanding thp Federal 

Hlnimum Wage:'^,•C(?n^e88iM.•%8^, ' • 
' Aprin972., . , .: : , ■ 

"Controversy Over. National Health- Insurance." 

• Conpessiml digest, February 1972'. " 
^'Controversy Over the Equal, Rights Amepdnient.", 
, Congrmml digest, January* 1971. , 

dff Rycke, tawrepce, and Thompson, Alvin.' 

B^gimini- Eedings in Somm, 'New York: 
• HcGraw-Hill Co., 1 968. • / 

■fk E(iml UgUs l^mnkmt: M'lt Ms to 
MmdMm, Pamphlet I272, 'Washington, 
D'.C: League oi; Women Voters, n.d,, . ' 

"Equcri flights for Women-Is '75 the Year?"' 

..y. SJmmdMdEe^oH (Hay T., 197^1),' ^ 

• pp. j9-50. , . 

' Ik EM: , Bnngini te EcimlitT^, < Mew York: 
j, The Natioi^a! •Federation -of .Business and 
i Professional Womvlnc,, n.d. 
{kiTEming: Mlt'kms:tolou. 
■ Washington, O.C; U.vS, Department. of 

Housing and Urbsn Development 
•'Friedman, Hilton. Capttalisf:i cnifmdm, 

• Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1972., 
(ji.l If Richard. Econodcs ojfi tkMic ' 

, Intern^ Pacific Palisades,' Caljf-.: Good- 
.year Publishing Co., 



iHcCotinell, Campbell R. Ecormcs, 5th ed. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1972. 
Robifison, Harshall; Horton, Herbert; 

Calderwood, James, k Intpokotion to 

EmodQlmming, Washington, D.C; 

The Brookings Institute, 1962. 
' Walllch, Henry C. fk Cost of Freeh. New 
* York: 'Harper and Row, I960. 
"What'Boost InMjnimum W^geWill Mean to ■ 

Millions." l^S, Ms md}iovU^oTt 

(April 8," 19W, pp. 82-83: 
"Women's Rights Struggle Goes On." I S. 

to and ifgporMMay 27, 197^), 
pp. k^-k], 

U. S. Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, yowr Eousing Eights: ■ M Mve Jou 
Mtto^liDe. Washington, D.C.:, U. S. 

^ Governnient Printing Office, n.d. 



Nonprint Haterials 



Guidance Associates, New York, NY 10017. 
Filmstrips with cassettes. * 

M's MuM EnDiroments: . Cmisfkougl 
khse 

fk Miord Eealth bohUm 
fhe Ufm Dilema ^ 
Listening Library Co., Old'Greenwjch, CN 06878 
Filmstrip with cassette. 
ligfjQ^ment bimte Enterpnse in tk 



\ 8TAIE-AD0PTEP TEKTBOOKS FOR HI6II SCHOOL 



AMERICAN HISTORY 



Eibling, Harold., et al. Cklkn^eml 

Oim^e, Mtei States Estorf. fk Second 

CentuTijr River Forest, 111,: Uidlaw 

Brothers, 1973- ^ ' ' 
Gandy, Willard E., et al. ?evs^ectms4n 

Mtei States Eistop]^. Palo Alto, Cal if. : 

Field Educational Publications, Inc., 19/2. 
Graff, Henry P., and Krout, John A. fk 

kdmtm 'of tk kerkm ?eofie . Chi cac . , 

Rand HcHally and Co., 1968. 
Sandler, HartinW., et al. fk^e^flekka 

Mion, Vol. II. Boston: Allyn and 

Bacon, Inc., 1971. 
Todd, Lewis Paul, and Curti, Hene. Else of 

tk kencm Mion: M to % PreseKt. 

Newyon'c Harcourt Brace Jova,iovich, Inc., 

1972.' 



. ' CIVIL GOVERNMENT 

Ball, Grant T,', and Rosch, Lee J, Cmcs. 
Rev. ed. Chicago: • Follett Educational 
Corp., 1971. 

Ebenstein, William, and Hill, Edward W. 
kmnm doument in tk fi^entieth 
Century:- H hooeBS k^fwaoi Horrlstown, 
N. J.: Silver Burdett Co., 1971. 



McClenaghan, William A', kimkv's Hmncsn 
(JoDement, Boston: Allyn and Bacon,' Inc., 
1972. 

Hehlinger, Howard D., and Patrick, John J. 

l[mnm?oliticdUknov, Boston: Ginn 

and Co., 1972. 
Schick, Allen, and Pfister, Adrienne. 

kericd/i dovement: Continuity mi Ckn^e. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1972. 



ECONOMICS 

Brown,' James E., and Wolf, Harold A. 

Eoonomos: Mnoifles mi ?motioes, 

Columbus, Ohio: Charles 'E. Herrill ' 

Publishing Co.,'l971. 
Davies, J. Kenneth, and Ovard, &len F. 

konoms and tk kevim Sptem, 

Philadelphia:, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1970. 
Peries, Benjamin, and Sullivan, Charles;H. 

Emomcs fov Mr^one, Westchester," HI/.. 

Benefi'C Press,' 1971. 
Sampson, Roy J., et al. Ik Meno(in Eoono^, 

Boston: Houghton Hifflin Co., 1972. . 
Warmke, Roman F.,' et al. Consmer Emotdc 

Mlem, Cincinnati: South-Western 

Publishing Co., '1971. > • 



WORLD CEOGRAPHy STUDIES 



WORLD HISTORy STUDIES 



James, Preston E., and Davis, Nelda. fhe U 
Mi New York: TheHacmillan Co., 1972. 

Jones, Stephen B., and.Hurphy, Harlon Fisher. 
Geogmphij mi'Mdliffm, Chicago: Rand 
HcNallyUo., 1971. 

Kimble, George H. M imiHisMi Horris- 
town, I J.: Silver Burdett Co., 1972. 

HacGraw, Frank H., and Phelps, Dean L. Tk 
Else of tk Citij: t Man /Ipproac?! to 
Md Cieo^Toph^. San Francisco:, Field 
Educational Publications, Inc., 1971. 

Oliver, Carl, and Sobel, Robert. Owr 
Chn^in^ Mi: kn, tk Md and tk 
Sodd Studies, River Forest, 111.: • ' 
Laidlaw Brothers, I969. 



Good, John H., and Ford, Richard B. fhe . 
■ S^ini of Mem Sooietij and Mition md 

Cknp in'FoiiT Societies: k In(iuir^ 

^ppM. New York; Holt, Rinehart and 

Winston, Inc., 1971. " 
Holt/ Sol, and O'Connor, John R. Explonn^ 

MdEistoTij. New -York: Globe Book Co., 

1965.. 

Stavrianos, Leften S., et al. /I dlokl 

EistovjjofM. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 

Inc., 1970. 
yallbank, T. Walter, and Schrier, Arnold. 

lim^ Md EistoTi^. Glenview: Scott, 

Foresman and Co., I969. 
yelty, Paul Thomas. M's Cultuvd Eenta^e. 

New York: J. B. Lippincott.Co., I969. 
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